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INTRODUCTION/OVERVIEW 


PARKING 

MANAGEMENT 

MANUAL 


Parking  is  costly  to  build,  maintain  and  manage.  Accordingly,  parking  managers  whether  in  the 
public  or  private  sector  can  benefit  from  latest  information  about  effective  strategies  to  provide  and 
price  parking.  What  strategies  are  available?  What  is  the  experience  to  date?  How  effective  are  the 
strategies?  How  can  strategies  be  monitored  and  evaluated  over  time?  What  strategies  might  be 
best  for  serving  employee  needs  while  discouraging  excess  auto  use  in  congested  times  and  places? 

The  Regional  Transportation  Authority  (RTA)  has  developed  this  Parking  Management  Manual  to 
address  these  questions.  It  will  help  local  jurisdictions  considering  new  or  revised  parking  codes 
for  office  and  other  developments  attracting  commuters.  It  will  help  localities  evaluate  the  pros  and 
cons  of  park  and  ride  systems,  on-street  controls,  "cash-out"  ordinances,  parking  taxes,  changes  in 
rates  at  public  garages,  and  other  innovative  public  policy  options  in  parking.  The  manual  will  help 
developers  and  employers  understand  options  available  for  getting  the  best  use  of  their  parking 
resources  through  pricing,  cashing  out  employee  parking  subsidies  and  providing  preferential 
parking  for  rideshare  patrons. 

The  RTA  has  a  vital  interest  in  parking  because  of  its  relationship  to  congestion  and  the  use  of 
autos  and  transit.  Almost  all  parking  in  the  United  States  is  provided  free  to  the  user.  The  1990 
National  Personal  Transportation  Survey  found  motorists  reported  receiving  free  parking  for  99 
percent  of  all  automobile  trips.  A  survey  conducted  by  the  RTA  found  that  97%  of  Cook  County 
employers  of  100  or  more  employees  and  94%  of  employers  of  100  or  more  employees  in  the 
collar  counties  provide  free  parking  for  all  of  their  employees.  Even  in  major  urban  areas  with 
high  priced  parking,  commuters  often  pay  little  or  nothing  for  parking  because  employers  provide 
it  for  free  or  at  a  discount. 

One  estimate  places  the  parking  subsidy  as  the  equivalent  of  paying  commuters  1 1  cents  per  mile  of 
travel.  The  subsidy  means  developers,  employers  and  localities  must  provide  and  manage  a  great 
deal  of  parking.  The  subsidy  also  makes  auto  uses  more  attractive  and  transit  use  less  attractive.  This 
subsidy  is  one  that  is  available  only  to  those  who  drive  alone.  People  who  rideshare,  use  transit, 
walk,  or  bike  cannot  use  the  benefit  of  a  free  parking  space.  In  short,  the  subsidy  increases  the 
burden  of  supplying  and  managing  parking,  and  spurs  traffic  congestion  and  air  pollution  as  well. 

The  strategies  featured  in  the  Manual  can  address  all  these  problems  at  once.  Developers  and 
localities  may  be  able  to  provide  less  parking.  Employers  may  be  able  to  lease  or  manage  less 
parking  or  get  better  use  of  their  supplies.  Commuters  may  find  transit  and  ridesharing  more 
attractive.  And  if  the  overall  resuU  is  even  a  small  reduction  in  the  congestion  problem,  everyone 
will  benefit. 
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Of  course  all  the  strategies  need  to  be  considered  for  their  suitability  to  local  situations.  Some  mav 
not  be  feasible  or  acceptable  in  certain  settings.  Others  may  be  judged  too  new  to  put  into  place 
just  yet.  Others  may  require  more  intensive  management  or  new  physical  facilities  not  available  to  a 
particular  business  or  institution  or  locality.  The  Manual  is  prepared  to  allow  parking  managers  and 
transportation  coordinators  to  understand  all  the  important  ramifications  of  the  strategies  and  where 
and  when  strategies  might  fit  with  local  situations.  Managers  and  planners  then  can  decide  which 
strategies  are  worth  considering. 

None  of  the  strategies  in  the  manual  should  be  implemented  without  step  by  step  implementation 
and  vigilant  monitoring  and  evaluation.  Many  of  the  strategies  are  proven  ways  to  reduce  auto  use 
and  improve  the  efficiency  of  parking  utilization.  For  example,  a  recent  national  study  of  forty-nine 
employer  travel  demand  management  and  parking  management  programs  found  the  most  effective 
programs  incorporated  a  tight  supply  of  parking  or  parking  pricing.  However,  it  is  not  possible  to 
predict  precisely  how  any  strategy  will  play  out  in  each  and  every  setting.  Consequently,  for  each 
strategy,  the  manual  suggests  what  to  monitor  and  how.  Some  of  the  key  variables  to  track  include 
parking  utilization,  costs  and  revenues,  abuse  of  privileges,  and  side  effects  on  surrounding  parking 
changes,  transit  use  and  ridesharing. 

The  Manual  is  organized  into  two  main  sections  each  containing  chapters  devoted  to  strategies. 
The  first  section  summarizes  strategies  for  providing  and  managing  the  supply  of  parking.  The 
second  section  focuses  on  strategies  related  to  parking  pricing.  Each  chapter  is  prepared  to  "stand 
alone."  Thus,  the  busy  parking  manager  or  planner  can  go  to  a  chapter  and  get  information  about  a 
particular  strategy  without  having  to  read  previous  or  subsequent  chapters.  However,  since  some 
of  the  strategies  are  mutually  supportive  or  logically  connected  to  others,  each  chapter  indicates 
what  coordination  to  consider  with  other  strategies.   Finally,  a  flill  set  of  references  are  provided 
to  enable  the  reader  to  go  to  original  source  documents  for  further  information. 

To  help  the  reader  focus  in  on  strategies  of  the  most  interest  to  them,  the  following  table  indicates 
which  entities  (employers/developers  or  local  government)  can  implement  the  strategies.   In  some 
cases,  both  the  private  and  public  sector  can  implement  strategies.   For  example,  employers, 
developers,  and  local  government  may  initiate  preferential  parking  for  car  and  vanpools.   In  other 
cases,  such  as  on-street  regulations  and  pricing  or  parking  code  changes,  only  local  government 
may  implement  the  strategy. 


WHO  MAY  IMPLEMENT 
PARKING  STRATEGIES 


Strategy 

Employer/Developer 

Local  Government 

SUPPLY  STRATEGIES 

\ .  Preferential  Parking 

X 

X 

2.  Peripheral  Parking/Shuttle 

X 

X 

3.  On-Street  Controls 

X 

4.  Reduced  Minimums 

X 

5.  Parking  Maximums 

X 

6.  Parking  Caps 

X 

PRICING  STRA  TEGIES 

1.  Occupancy  Pricing 

X 

X 

2.  Time-Based  Pricing 

X 

X 

3.  Parking  Taxes 

X 

4.  Modify/Cash  Out  Subsidies 

X 

X 
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PARKING  SUPPLY  STRATEGIES 


PREFERENTIAL 

PARKING  FOR 

CAR  AND  VANPOOLS 


Definition:  Desirable  parking  spaces  are 
set  aside  for  car  and  van  pools  or 
possibly  clean  fuel  vehicles. 


A.  PLANNING 


How  It  Works:  Provides  incentive  for  desirable  mode  by  allowing  access  to  close  in,  covered,  secure 
or  otherwise  attractive  parking  spaces. 

Most  Applicable  Contexts:  Can  be  applied  both  on-  and  off-street,  but  most  commonly  applied  off- 
street.   Can  be  applied  in  public  or  private  parking  facilities.   Especially  appropriate  in  lower 
density  areas  where  transit  options  are  minimal.   More  applicable  where  parking  demand  meets  or 
exceeds  supply,  to  provide  an  incentive  for  use. 

Examples:   Designated  spaces  for  rideshare  patrons  are  quite  common;  designated  spaces  for  clean 
fuel  vehicles  are  very  rare. 

Some  examples  of  long  standing  employer  programs  include: 

•  Employers  including  Hallmark  Cards,  Government  Employees  Insurance  Company 
(GEICO),  U.S.  Pentagon,  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company,  General  Dynamics,  Electric  Boat 
Division,  Perkin-Ehner,  and  Gulf  Oil  have  offered  preferential  parking  by  location'. 

•  Santa  Cruz  County  designates  carpool  parking  for  employees,  as  do  several  other  city  and 
state  governments'. 

•  Employers  in  downtown  Seattle  have  offered  close  in  parking  for  carpoolers  as  a  result  of 
City  requirements^ 

•  Programs  of  preferential  parking  by  location  are  in  place  in  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis, 
Baltimore,  Prince  Georges  County  (MD),  Greensboro  CNC)  and  San  Antonio". 

•  In  the  Chicago  area,  companies,  localities  and  institutions  which  have  implemented 
preferential  parking  include:  Precision  Twist  Drill  Company,  Northeastern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, Marianjoy  Hospital,  Illinois  Department  of  Transportation,  Village  of  Arlington 
Heights,  CTA  (Cumberland  Station),  Metropolitan  Water  Reclamation  District  and  Benefit 
Trust  Life  Insurance.  Dupage  County  has  encouraged  "close-in,  priority  parking"  for 
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rideshare  patrons  through  its  model  trip  reduction  ordinance.  (Most  programs  were  imple- 
mented as  part  of  The  Employee  Commute  Option  Demonstration  Program  beginning  in 
1992). 

•  The  City  of  Sacramento  plans  to  test  preferential  parking  for  low  emission  vehicles  in  the 
Midtown  section  of  the  City,  but  no  other  such  programs  are  apparent  in  the  literature'. 

Keys  to  Effectiveness:  All  depends  on  the  relative  attractiveness  of  preferential  parking.  For 
example,  in  large  well  utilized  parking  lots,  stalls  close  to  entrances  will  provide  a  shorter  walk 
and  possibly  a  sense  of  enhanced  security.  Other  attractive  parking  options  also  may  be  effective. 
For  example,  covered,  well  lit  parking  might  be  designated  as  preferred,  compared  with  surface 
and  outlying  parking  areas.  Effectiveness  may  be  blunted  in  areas  where  transit  use  is  substantial, 
as  preferential  parking  may  encourage  some  switching  from  transit  to  carpooling. 

Effectiveness  Experience:  Experience  shows  mixed  effectiveness.  Early  case  studies  of  preferential 
parking  by  location  indicated  the  tactic  may  well  boost  carpooling:  Programs  at  Arkansas  State 
Government  in  Little  Rock,  Hallmark  Cards  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  the  U.S.  Pentagon 
showed  increases  averaging  about  100  percent  in  carpool  rates^  Reports  of  two  more  recent  pro- 
grams also  suggest  some  success,  one  at  Nike,  Beverton,  OR'  and  another  at  Geico,  Washington, 
D.C  But  other  evaluations  show  some  ineffective  programs; 

•  Seattle:  The  city  has  encouraged  carpool  preferential  parking  at  numerous  employment 
sites  in  the  downtown  by  requiring  developers  to  reserve  a  minimum  of  20  percent  of 
parking  spaces  for  carpools.  Early  results  from  the  set  aside  policy  showed  very  little  use  of 
preferential  spaces  by  employees.  More  recent  evaluations  by  City  staff  continue  to  show 
mixed  results.'' 

•  Sunnyvale:  TTiis  California  city  also  required  certain  developers  to  designate  close  in 
parking.  Again,  few  if  any  carpoolers  used  the  stalls.'" 

Compliance  with  Ordinances,  Codes:  Public  parking  authorities  sometimes  encourage  this  strategy 
through  administrative  action.  Developers  sometimes  are  required  to  implement  the  strategy  through 
travel  demand  management  and/or  developer  agreements.  Employers  can  work  with  building 
managers  to  designate  preferential  stalls,  either  informally  or  formally  as  part  of  space  lease. 


B.  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Human  resources  are  needed  for  several  functions.  In  terms  of  administration,  personnel  time  is 
needed  to  determine  eligibility  and  certify  legitimate  pools.  For  operations,  human  resources  are 
required  to  monitor  use  of  preferential  space  and  dissuade  abuse.  Spot  check  monitoring  deter- 
mines if  ineligibles  are  poaching  stalls  and  whether  eligible  rideshare  patrons  are  continuing  to 
pool.  If  parking  collection  or  attendant  personnel  already  are  present,  the  added  effort  of  monitor- 
ing carpoolers  will  be  small.  However,  where  there  are  no  such  personnel,  a  transportation  or 
parking  coordinator  must  be  designated.  Lastly,  personnel  time  is  needed  to  make  program 
modifications  and  evaluate  the  program. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  Transportation  Coordinators  to  carry  out  most  if  not  all  these  functions  where 
the  number  of  preferential  stalls  is  small.  In  such  cases.  Coordinators  can  spot  check  stall  use  or 
work  with  parking  enforcement  personnel  for  this  purpose.  They  also  can  track  use  of  the  stalls 
and  by  windshield  surveys  or  regular  employee  transportation  surveys  can  determine  the  prior  mode 
of  stall  users.  An  effective  program  will  not  only  show  good  use  of  stalls  but  also  capture  a  high 
proportion  of  previous  solo  drivers. 
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C.  ADMINISTRATION 

Policy:  Written  preferential  parking  policies  should  be  developed  and  provided  to  employees.  Such 
policies  might  be  incorporated  into  company  employee  benefit  or  personnel  policies,  or  kept  as 
separate  policies  depending  on  the  degree  to  which  a  company  and  labor  negotiate  preferential 
parking  as  a  specific  benefit.  In  any  case,  adopted  policy  is  important  because  it  provides  corporate 
commitment  to  the  program  and  specific  guidelines  on  eligibility,  privileges  and  sanctions  against 
abuse.  Important  specific  guideline  policies  address  whether  rideshare  patrons  must  arrive  together 
to  be  eligible  for  stalls  or  if  drop  off  is  allowed;  whether  vehicles  must  be  registered  and  display 
permits;  and  whether  carpool  stalls  not  occupied  by  some  time  (e.g.  10  a.m.)  can  be  used  by  any 
and  all  parkers.  Another  policy  issue  relates  to  building  lease  policies.  For  employers  leasing  space 
at  commercial  lots  and  garages,  leases  may  have  to  be  modified  or  renegotiated  to  insure  implemen- 
tation of  preferential  parking. 

Fee  Collection:  Usually,  for  preferred  parking  by  location,  no  special  fees  are  required.  Nor  are  one 
time  registration  fees  common. 

Eligibility:  Eligibility  criteria  are  important  to  establish  and  enforce.  Will  a  carpool  be  set  at  two  or 
more  or  three  or  more  persons?  Will  carpoolers  be  required  to  arrive  in  the  parking  facility  with 
members  or  are  drop  offs  allowed?  Will  eligibility  hinge  on  a  minimum  number  of  days  per  week 
of  carpooling? 

It  is  advisable  to  set  criteria  on  the  lenient  side  at  the  start  of  a  program,  then  tighten  up  depending 
on  demand  and  abuse  patterns.  For  example,  two  person  carpools  might  be  allowed  at  first,  as  well 
as  a  three  day  per  week  minimum  with  drop  off  privileges.  However,  if  demand  exceeds  allocated 
space  or  abuse  appears  a  problem,  one  or  more  of  these  criteria  can  be  tightened. 

Reporting:  Another  important  administrative  function  is  reporting  to  local  or  regional  jurisdictions 
on  carpool  programs,  whether  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  travel  demand  strategies.  If  the 
jurisdiction  has  a  travel  demand  ordinance,  an  employer  may  be  bound  to  report  regularly  on  the 
number  of  carpoolers.  If  not,  it  still  is  advisable  to  keep  carefiil  records  of  employee  commute 
mode  to  facilitate  evaluation  and  support  voluntary  reporting  to  the  jurisdiction,  other  employers  or 
local  Transportation  Management  Associations. 

Localities  requiring  or  agreeing  to  preferential  parking  at  new  developments  should  require  reports 
to  insure  the  parking  is  provided  and  spot  check  such  reports.  In  one  study  of  compliance,  Sacra- 
mento County  found  "very  few"  had  implemented  the  required  facilities". 

Policy  Coordination:  Employers  should  attend  to  carpool  policies  adopted  by  local  jurisdictions. 
For  example,  some  jurisdictions  may  encourage  carpooling  at  public  lots  or  employment  sites 
through  preferential  close  in  parking.  It  may  be  wise  to  be  consistent  with  public  policy  on  eligibil- 
ity and  other  matters  especially  where  an  employer's  parking  facilities  are  close  to  such  public  lots. 
An  employer  preferential  parking  program  which  is  less  attractive  than  the  preferential  program  at 
nearby  city  or  county  parking  open  to  the  public  will  detract  from  use  of  the  employer's  program. 

Cost/ Revenues:  Costs  will  depend  mainly  on  the  degree  of  monitoring  and  whether  there  already  are 
parking  attendants  managing  garage  or  lot  parking.  Cost  for  designating  parking  stalls  for  carpoolers 
are  minimal.  Depending  on  how  implemented,  capital  costs  could  include  permits,  signage,  costs  for 
striping/marking  preferential  spaces,  and  possibly  additional  security  measures  such  as  lighting. 
Enforcement  costs  probably  will  exceed  capital  costs.  The  employer  or  building  management  must 
either  check  for  carpool  permits  or  monitor  vehicles  as  they  arrive  in  lots  and  garages  for  carpoolers. 
If  parking  collection  or  attendant  personnel  akeady  are  present,  the  added  cost  of  monitoring 
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carpoolers  will  be  small.  However,  where  there  are  no  such  personnel,  a  transportation  or  parking 
coordinator  must  be  designated  to  spot  check  carpool  parking. 

Where  preferential  parking  policies  reduce  employee  parking  demand,  they  may  reduce  the  amount 
of  parking  an  employer  needs  to  lease  fi-om  building  owners.  Lease  parking  per  stall  may  range  from 
$30  to  over  SI 00  per  month  in  U.S.  cities.  Some  employers  may  be  motivated  to  implement  parking 
management  programs  in  part  to  reduce  employee  parking  demand  or  live  within  a  tight  parking 
supply. 

In  the  long  term,  to  the  e.xtent  employee  parking  demand  is  reduced  through  preferential  parking, 
developers  will  save  by  reducing  the  amount  of  garage  and  parking  lot  space  necessary  to  service 
commuters.  As  an  illustration,  suppose  the  developer  is  allowed  to  build  1.000  fewer  surface  spaces 
around  an  office  building  because  of  reduced  commuter  parking  demand.  A  conservative  estimate  of 
amortized  savings  might  be  about  $900  per  stall  per  year.  Amortized  over  30  years  at  10  percent,  the 
annual  savings  are  about  595,500  per  year.  Operations  and  maintenance  savings  might  be  S 100  per 
space  per  year,  or  8100,000. 


D.  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 


Entrance/exit  systems:  The  strategy  requires  no  modifications  to 
entrance  and  exit  control  systems. 

Permits/stickers:  Employers  may  wish  to  issue  permits  to 
carpoolers  which  are  displayed  on  a  dashboard  or  hung  on  the  rear 
view  mirror.  Such  permits  are  an  added  visual  assurance  that 
vehicles  parked  in  preferential  stalls  were  driven  by  a  certified 
carpooler. 

Signs/Information:  Preferential  stalls  must  be  marked  to  indicate 
for  carpoolers  only  and  applicable  times.  For  example,  signs  might 
read  "Carpools  Only  Before  10  a.m."  Signs  also  should  indicate 
what  office  to  contact  for  information  about  preferential  parking 
permits  or  to  report  suspected  abuse. 


CARPOOL 
PARKING 

ONLY 

Wondav- Friday 

CARPOOL 
PERMIT  MUST 
REDISPLAYED 


Stall  layouts:  Preferential  parking  stalls  should  be  located  as  close  to  building  entrances  as  possible 
and/or  in  covered  areas.  No  special  dimensions  are  required.  However,  if  the  company  or  parking 
operator  has  some  proportion  of  stalls  designated  for  "compacts,"  then  it  is  important  to  work  out 
whether  all  the  preferential  parking  stalls  will  be  full  size  or  not. 

Security:  No  special  security  systems  are  needed  to  complement  preferential  parking.  By  its  nature, 
close  in  parking  should  give  users  a  sense  of  greater  security.  However,  if  covered  parking  is  the 
only  incentive,  then  adequate  lighting  is  a  consideration. 


E.  MONITORING  AND  EVALUATION 

Monitoring:  Spot  check  monitoring  determines  if  ineligibles  are  poaching  stalls  and  whether  eligible 
rideshare  patrons  are  continuing  to  pool.  Abuse  of  preferential  parking  is  not  uncommon,  especially 
for  long  running  programs.  The  best  preventive  measure  is  simply  to  require  carpoolers  to  arrive 
together  in  the  preferential  stall.  In  this  way,  spot  checks  can  determine  compliance  immediately.  If 
drop  off  is  allowed,  enforcement  is  much  more  difficult.  In  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  call  poolers 
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periodically  in  an  effort  to  determine  if  residence  or  work  times  have  changed  and  whether  they  are 
still  carpooling.  Such  checks  are  not  a  full  proof  deterrent  to  determined  abusers  but  can  cut  down 
the  rate  of  abuse. 

Evaluation:  The  impact  of  preferential  parking  entails  a  couple  of  steps.  One,  regular  counts  should 
be  done  to  determine  stall  utilization.  Two,  stall  users  should  be  surveyed  about  prior  mode  of  use. 
These  surveys  may  be  done  through  window  postcard  or  regular  employee  surveys  carried  out  as 
part  of  overall  travel  demand  management  programs.  Prior  mode  surveys  will  indicate  to  what 
extent  preferential  parking  is  serving  existing  pools  or  forming  new  pools.  The  survey  also  should 
determine  the  degree  to  which  the  program  is  drawing  users  from  transit,  walking  and  cycling  as 
opposed  to  solo  driving.  An  effective  program  will  not  draw  away  transit  users  or  simply  reconsti- 
mte  carpools  existing  prior  to  the  preferential  parking  program.  Instead,  it  will  attract  a  high  propor- 
tion of  solo  drivers. 
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PARKING  SUPPLY  STRATEGIES 


PERIPHERAL 

PARKING 

WITH  SHUTTLES 


Definition:  Parking  on  the  periphery  of 
downtown  or  activity  centers  served  by 
shuttles  or  transit. 


A.  PLANNING 


How  It  Works:  Localities  or  employers  or  Transportation  Management  Associations  establish  or 
lease  peripheral  parking  outside  the  main  core  area  of  an  activity  center.  Shuttle  service  connects  the 
parking  to  the  activity  center.  The  shuttle  system  may  be  developer  or  employer  operated,  or 
operated  by  a  transit  district.  Parking  may  be  open  to  all  or  designated  for  car  and  vanpools. 

Most  Applicable  Contexts:  Best  prospects  for  realizing  reductions  in  auto  use  through  peripheral 
parking  are  where  some  or  all  of  the  following  conditions  apply: 

•  Commercial,  lease  and  public  parking  is  well  utilized  and  expensive,  whereas  peripheral 
parking  is  readily  available,  secure  and  free  or  low  cost. 

•  The  costs  of  providing  parking  on  site  are  high  (e.g.  in  structures  or  underground)  com- 
pared to  securing  outlying  parking.  In  such  settings,  developers  and  lenders  may  be  more 
willing  to  consider  peripheral  parking. 

•  Transit  capacity  or  shuttle  service  to/from  lots  is  frequent  and  not  saturated. 

•  Alternative  parking  supplies  (streets,  vacant  land,  neighborhoods)  are  at  a  minimum  or  new 
controls  and/or  enforcement  are  planned. 

More  dense  urban  areas  provide  the  best  opportunity  for  peripheral  parking.  Here,  the  high  cost  of 
parking  may  encourage  developers  to  seek  reduced  parking  in  return  for  traffic  mitigation  strategies. 
Or,  if  parking  subsides  are  to  be  reduced  or  cashed  out,  commuters  may  feel  an  incentive  to  seek 
lower  priced  peripheral  parking. 

Examples:  A  dated  survey  of  173  cities  spanning  all  city  sizes  found  29  percent  of  respondents  had 
constructed  peripheral  lots  where  users  either  walk  or  ride  transit  to  final  destinations'. 

In  the  Chicago  area.  Benefit  Trust  Life  Insurance  has  offered  shuttle  service  to  a  rail  station  park  and 
ride  lot.  Sears  runs  shuttles  to  train  stations  and  buses  to  remote  parking  lots. 
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Keys  to  Effectiveness:  The  intended  effect  of  peripheral  parking  is  less  traffic  on  activity'  center 
streets,  along  with  reductions  in  emissions  associated  with  stop  and  go  driving.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  strategy  in  reducing  congestion  and  emissions  greatly  depends  on  where  the  most  congestion 
appears.  If  most  of  the  congestion  and  travel  delays  occur  on  freeways  leading  into  an  activity  center 
as  opposed  to  on  streets  within  the  center,  then  peripheral  parking  may  have  little  impact  on  conges- 
tion and  associated  pollution. 

Another  key  to  success  relates  to  the  target  market.  Peripheral  lots  may  attract  solo  drivers, 
carpoolers  ortransh  users  depending  on  their  location,  price,  security  and  frequency  of  shuttle 
service.  Clearly,  the  more  solo  drivers  attracted  the  better.  One  survey  in  Seattle  found  35  percent  of 
those  using  park  and  ride  lots  in  the  region  (some  peripheral)  previously  drove  alone-. 

Effectiveness  Experience:  Localities  have  had  difficulty  encouraging  implementation  of  peripheral 
parking  systems: 

•  San  Francisco,  CA:  The  City  has  identified  potential  fi-inge  parking  lots  (mostly  now 
utilized  by  Caltrans,  the  State  highway  and  transportation  agency)  for  possible  development 
of  park  and  ride  facilities.  The  City  intends  for  private  developers  to  develop  the  lots  and 
implement  shuttle  systems  as  an  alternative  to  providing  parking  on  site.  For  now,  no 
developers  have  come  forth  with  proposals  to  implement  peripheral  parking  as  a  way  to 
beat  the  high  price  of  providing  parking  on  site,  as  planners  believed  might  happen  or  yet 
happen'. 

•  Hartford,  CT:  The  city  instituted  a  policy  allowing  parking  requirements  for  new  develop- 
ments to  be  reduced  by  up  to  30  percent  for  shuttle  service  from  off-site  parking.  Addition- 
ally, through  administrative  review  procedures  rather  than  code,  the  City  requires  office 
developers  to  put  new  parking  underground.  The  intent  was  to  encourage  parking  off-site 
and  shuttle  service.  City  planners  hoped  developers  would  provide  peripheral  parking  and 
shuttles  as  a  result  of  requirements  for  underground  parking  and  reductions  in  required  on- 
site  parking.  Instead,  developers  lease  nearby  surface  parking  where  available  and  provide 
it  to  tenants. 

•  Orlando,  FL:  Under  the  1982  downtown  "parking  district  overlay  ordinance,"  a  developer 
could  avoid  construction  of  up  to  20  percent  of  required  parking  in  exchange  for  contribu- 
tions to  a  transportation  management  trust  fund.  Contributions  were  based  on  80  percent  of 
the  construction  cost  of  parking  stalls  not  built.  No  contributions  were  made  to  the  trust 
fund  as  of  1986.  Developers  and  lenders  claimed  it  was  important  to  provide  at  least  the 
minimum  required  parking  to  stay  competitive  in  the  office  market  placed  Since  the  time  of 
this  research,  the  City  itself  has  constructed  8,000  spaces  at  the  periphery  of  downtown,  but 
the  program  has  not  been  evaluated'. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  success  stories  with  peripheral  parking  facilities  and  shuttles 
pointing  to  the  importance  of  the  particular  market  user  and,  especially,  the  supply  and  price  of 
parking  in  the  area  served  by  the  shuttle; 

•  New  Orleans:  In  the  mid  1970s,  the  City  operated  a  successful  shuttle  service  from  the 
Superdome  to  the  CBD,  where  85  percent  of  the  5,000  spaces  were  occupied  on  a  typical 
day.  The  program  shifted  about  1,200  cars  from  parking  in  the  central  part  of  the  city'. 
However,  high  cost  of  the  operation  and  low  parking  and  shuttle  fees  created  a  large  deficit. 
Attempts  to  increase  rates  reduced  ridership  significantly'. 

•  The  Universirv'  of  Maryland  has  operated  a  successful  shuttle  program  of  25  buses  serving 
750,000  annually.  Routes  serve  parking  areas,  residential  areas,  campus  and  the  regional 
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public  transit  system^  Of  course,  because  students  generally  own  fewer  cars  and  earn  less 
than  commuters,  they  probably  are  attracted  more  to  transit  than  employees.  Also,  colleges 
exert  more  control  over  students  than  employers  exert  over  commuters.  For  example,  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  does  not  grant  parking  permits  to  students  if  they  are 
within  the  service  area  of  the  regional  public  transit  system'.  UCLA  also  considers  proxim- 
ity to  transit  in  allocating  parking  permits'". 

•  San  Francisco  Hospital  Examples:  Some  hospital  shuttles  have  been  successful,  along  with 
other  demand  management  strategies,  but  parking  management  again  appears  a  key  to 
success.  One  recent  evaluation  of  six  hospital  demand  management  programs  in  San 
Francisco,  California  found  no  significant  difference  in  the  proportion  of  solo  drivers  at 
institutions  with  and  without  shuttles.  The  key  factor  affecting  use  of  all  alternative  modes, 
including  the  shuttles,  was  "Monthly  on-site  parking  cost. ..followed  by  off-site  factors  of 
on-street  parking  limits.'"" 

•  Other  Hospital  Examples:  Hospital  shuttles  seem  to  work  by  combining  parking  restraints 
with  good  shuttle  service.  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in  Portland.  Oregon,  requires  new 
employees  and  nursing  school  students  to  use  satellite  lots  served  by  shuttle.  The  shuttle 
runs  about  every  five  minutes  in  the  peak  periods.  Lots  are  guarded.  The  lots  are  always 
full  and  about  300  students  and  employees  ride  every  day.  A  system  of  permits  and 
regulations  prevent  much  employee  on  street  parking.  The  hospital  garage  is  reserved  for 
patients,  doctors  and  employees  with  seniority'".  The  Crouse-lrving  hospital  in  Syracuse, 
New  York  initiated  a  well  utilized  shuttle  by  raising  employee  parking  fees  at  its  garage 
and  offering  free  park  and  ride  service  at  outlying  lots  running  every  seven  minutes  in  the 
commute  periods.  Security  officers  drive  employees  to  the  lot  in  off  hours.  About  350 
vehicles  use  the  lots,  and  increased  parking  revenues  cover  shuttle  costs".  A  free  remote  lot 
for  employees  of  the  San  Jose  Medical  Center  two  blocks  from  the  hospital  attracts  some 
use,  but  many  employees  continue  to  park  on  street  in  adjacent  residential  neighborhoods'''. 

•  Recreational  Shuttles:  Capitola,  California  has  operated  a  successful  beach  shuttle  for  ten 
years.  Parking  meters  and  residential  preferential  parking  along  the  beach  contribute  to  its 
success,  according  to  one  review'-.  About  30,000  people  ride  the  shuttle  during  summer 
months.  The  same  parking  restrictions  have  made  the  free  Santa  Cruz  shuttle  a  success 
since  1976.  Of  the  23,000  riders  in  1986,  89  percent  said  their  main  reason  for  riding  was  to 
avoid  parking  problems".  Other  successful  beach  shuttles  operate  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Monterey  and  San  Diego.  Funding  usually  comes  from  a  combination  of  hotel  taxes, 
general  funds,  fares  and  parking  revenues. 

•  A  Downtown  Example:  A  downtown  Denver  shuttle  has  been  successful  in  part  because  it 
operates  in  a  "transit  mall"  where  auto  use  is  restricted.  Twenty-six  shuttle  buses  carry 
passengers  along  the  mall.  About  48,000  passengers  ride  per  weekday.  Buses  operate  at  70 
to  75  second  intervals". 

Compliance  with  Ordinances,  Codes:  Public  parking  authorities  sometimes  encourage  this  strategy 
through  developer  agreements  and  travel  demand  management  ordinances.  Developer  agreements 
might  be  negotiated  as  part  of  the  environmental  review  and  permitting  process. 


B.  HUMAN  RESOIJRCRS 

Human  resources  are  needed  for  planning,  negotiations,  operations,  marketing  and  evaluation. 
Considerable  planning  is  needed  to  determine  best  locations  for  intercepting  trips.  The  location  also 
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should  have  minimal  adverse  impact  on  adjacent  properties.  Developer  agreements  need  to  be 
negotiated  to  specify  the  particulars  of  service  and  its  duration.  Other  negotiations  will  be  needed 
to  secure  parking  lot  and  shuttle  operation  agreements.  Once  the  system  is  operational,  the  devel- 
oper, employer  or  TMA  operating  the  park  and  ride  system  must  market  the  system  preferably  in 
cooperation  with  activity  center  employers  and  merchant  associations.  Labor  time  also  is  needed  to 
monitor  the  performance  of  the  shuttle  bus  provider,  lot  use,  lot  security  and  program  costs.  A 
Transportation  Coordinator  may  carry  out  these  functions  along  with  other  travel  demand  manage- 
ment program  duties.  As  with  other  strategies,  the  Coordinator  also  should  survey  use  of  the  system 
and  prior  mode  of  users. 


C.  ADMINISTRATION 

Policy:  The  need  for  written  policies  governing  lot  use  will  depend  on  particular  applications. 
Generally,  park  and  ride  lots  are  open  to  any  and  all  employees  bound  for  the  destination  served 
by  the  shuttle  service.  However,  in  some  cases  the  parking  may  be  reserved  for  particular  employ- 
ees or  users  of  the  destination.  A  hospital,  for  example,  may  require  interns  or  students  to  park  in 
park  and  ride  facilities  in  order  to  maximize  availability  of  close  in  parking  for  patients  and 
medical  staff.  In  such  cases,  a  written  policy  is  important  to  inform  relevant  employees  of  the 
restrictions  on  lot  use.  The  policies  will  specificy  guidelines  on  eligibility,  privileges  and  sanc- 
tions against  abuse. 

Fee  Collection:  Usually,  for  preferential  parking  with  shuttle  service,  no  special  fees  are 
required  since  the  intent  is  to  maximize  use.  Most  of  the  example  systems  are  either  free  or  very 
low  cost. 

Eligibility:  If  the  peripheral  park  and  ride  system  is  open  only  to  certain  categories  of  commuters, 
eligibility  criteria  are  important  to  establish  and  enforce. 

Reporting:  If  a  jurisdiction  has  negotiated  an  agreement  with  a  developer  to  establish  the  parking 
and  shuttle  system,  the  developer  and/or  employers  in  the  activity  center  served  by  the  shuttle  should 
be  required  to  report  on  use  of  the  system.  Even  if  there  is  no  regulatory  impetus  for  reporting,  it  still 
is  advisable  to  keep  careful  records  of  use  and  customer  satisfaction  to  facilitate  evaluation  and 
support  voluntary  reporting  to  the  jurisdiction,  other  employers  or  local  Transportation  Management 
Associations. 

Policy  Coordination:  Sponsors  of  peripheral  parking  and  shuttle  programs  should  check  with  public 
transit  agencies  about  plans  for  similar  services.  It  may  be  that  new  services  will  compete  with  the 
sponsor's  service.  A  coordinated  effort  may  save  on  cost  and  maximize  utilization  of  park  and  ride 
systems. 

Lot/Bus  Leases:  Lease  arrangements  are  needed  to  secure  park  and  ride  lot  facilities  and  shuttle 
operations,  unless  the  project  sponsor  already  owns  appropriate  land  and  vehicles. 

Cost/Revenues:  Costs  will  depend  on  lease  costs  for  parking  and  shuttle  operations,  presuming 
the  program  sponsor  does  not  already  own  appropriate  parking  and  shuttle  facilities.  For 
developers,  employer  associations  or  transit  districts  taking  on  direct  operation  of  a  peripheral 
parking  and  shuttle  system,  the  costs  can  be  considerable.  Specifically,  capital  costs  for  surface 
parking  range  from  SI, 200  to  $2,000  per  space  depending  on  the  t\pe  of  control  system, 
lighting  and  landscape.  Operating  and  maintenance  costs  are  between  $70  and  $100  per  space  per 
year  (presuming  no  cashiers).  Bus  shelters  range  from  $4,500  to  $6,000  per  unit  depending  on  bus  size. 
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Some  typical  costs  for  purchasing  and  operating  two  25  passenger  vehicles  for  A.M.  and  P.M.  peak 
service  and  operating  the  service  252  days  per  year  are  as  follows: 

Capital  Costs:  $90,000 

Annual  Operating  Cost: 

Labor:  $52,416  (16  hours  per  day  at  $13  per  hour) 

Administration:  $10,483  (20  percent  of  labor) 

Fuel:  $  6,048  (120  miles/day  at  $0.20/mile) 

Maintenance:  $  3,024  (120  miles/day  at  $0.10/mile) 

Insurance:  $  5,000  ($2,500  per  vehicle,  unless  self  insured) 

Total  Operating  Costs:       $76,97 1 

It  is  important  to  evaluate  costs  for  direct  operations  and  contracting.  Compared  to  owning  and 
operating  shuttles,  contracting  may  be  less  costly.  Contacting  also  allows  for  easier  expansion, 
contraction  or  termination  of  service.  Nor  is  any  up  front  capital  investment  required.  The 
Bellevue,  WA  TMA,  for  example,  contracted  with  a  private  bus  company  for  its  holiday  shuttle. 
Some  feeder  bus  services  to  the  rapid  rail  system  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  BART,  are 
contracted. 

Three  important  cost  items  sometimes  overlooked  are  promotion,  administration  and  insurance. 
Liability  insurance  may  be  expensive  or  difficult  to  obtain  for  TMAs  or  developers  or  business 
associations  operating  shuttles  and  park  and  ride  lots.  Administration  involves  overseeing  drivers, 
maintenance,  contractors,  security  and  monitoring  performance.  A  monitoring  system  should  track 
daily  or  annual  operating  costs,  ridership  and  revenues.  Spot  checks  are  important  to  assess  average 
wait  times,  average  travel  time  and  user  satisfaction.  Promotion  entails  maps,  schedules,  signs, 
mailers  and  regular  promotional  events. 

Where  peripheral  parking  and  shuttle  systems  reduce  employee  parking  demand,  they  may  reduce 
the  amount  of  parking  an  employer  needs  to  lease  from  building  owners.  As  previously  noted,  lease 
parking  per  stall  may  range  from  $30  to  over  $100  per  month  in  U.S.  cities.  Lease  parking  in 
peripheral  locations  may  be  half  these  rates. 


g  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 

Entrance/Exit  Systems:  The  need  for  modification  to  entrance  or  exit  controls  will  depend  on  the 
user  group.  If  shuttle  ridership  is  limited  only  to  a  specific  group,  a  card  access  system  would  be  one 
means  of  preventing  unauthorized  users  from  entering  the  parking  facility.  If  parking  is  controlled 
with  permits  or  is  open  to  all,  no  entrance  or  exit  controls  would  be  needed. 

Permits/Sticker:  If  shuttle  ridership  is  limited  only  to  a  specific  group,  vehicle  permits  or  stickers 
might  be  used  to  enforce  regulations  and  assure  that  parkers  are  valid  users  of  the  facility.  Another 
option  is  for  gate  controls  and  access  cards.  See  above. 

Signs/Information:  Lot  signage  is  needed  to  direct  parkers  to  the  lot  and  assign  car  or  vanpool 
parkers  to  designated  areas  in  the  lot  or  garage,  if  any. 
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Stall  Layouts:  Bus  shelters  and  bus  pick-up/drop-off  areas 
need  to  be  created  in  existing  and  new  lots.  Some  parking 
stalls  in  an  existing  lot  might  be  lost  due  to  the  construc- 
tion of  shelter  areas. 

Security:  Periodic  security'  patrol  is  needed  to  ensure  safet)' 
for  users  and  to  protect  vehicles  while  they  are  parked. 
Adequate  light  levels  are  needed  for  early  morning  and  late 
evening,  especially  in  winter  months. 


H.  MONITORING  AND  EVALUATION 

As  mentioned,  a  monitoring  system  should  track  daily  or  annual  operating  costs,  ridership  and 
revenues.  Spot  checks  are  important  to  assess  average  wait  times,  average  travel  time  and  user 
satisfaction.  If  shuttle  service  is  contracted,  the  agreement  for  service  should  insure  managers  of  the 
system  will  ride  each  shuttle  at  least  once  per  week  and  follow  shuttle  buses  regularly  to  assess 
driver  safety.  Buses  also  should  carry  plaques  indicating  where  passengers  may  call  for  suggestions 
and  comments.  Finally,  on-board  surveys  should  be  conducted  regularly  to  assess  rider  satisfaction, 
background  of  user,  reasons  for  use  and  mode  of  use  prior  to  taking  the  shuttle. 
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PARKING  SUPPLY  STRATEGIES 


ON-STREET 
CONTROLS 


Definition:  Regulates  parking 
time  on-street. 


A.  PLANNING 

How  It  Works:  In  most  U.S.  localities,  limits  are  posted  by  on-street  signs  to  indicate  how  long 
parking  is  permitted.  Outside  the  U.S.,  some  jurisdictions  use  disks  or  permits  to  regulate  timed 
parking,  whereby  a  dial  indicator  or  punch  out  shows  time  of  arrival.  Enforcers  chalk  tires  and/or 
note  license  plate  numbers  to  enforce  time  limits,  or  note  expiration  time  for  disks  and  permits.  New 
hand  held  electronic  devices  allow  enforcers  to  spot  vehicles  with  large  numbers  of  unpaid  viola- 
tions. Some  jurisdictions  "'boot'"  and  tow  such  vehicles  so  they  can  not  be  driven  until  fines  are  paid. 

Most  Applicable  Contexts:  Used  in  commercial  zones  to  encourage  turnover  of  shoppers  and 
discourage  long  term  commuter  parking.  Also  used  in  neighborhoods  to  discourage  commuter 
parking,  with  exemptions  given  to  residents  ("'preferential  parking")  and  wherever  illegally  parked 
vehicles  contribute  to  intersection  congestion,  lost  access  to  loading  zones  and  reduced  pedestrian 
visibility. 

Examples:  Timed  zones  are  used  alone  or  in  combination  with  parking  meters  in  most  medium  to 
large  cities  in  the  U.S.  While  timed  zones  are  common  in  many  cities,  aggressive  and  strict  enforce- 
ment programs  combining  plentiful  enforcement,  towing  and  booting  are  documented  in  fewer 
cities,  including  Boston,  Washington  D.C.,  San  Francisco,  Colorado  Springs  and  Billings,  Montana'. 

Keys  to  Effectiveness:  Curb  parking  management  serves  as  a  support  strategy  for  demand  manage- 
ment measures  aimed  at  reducing  auto  use.  For  example,  it  supports  both  restraints  on  the  supply  of 
off-street  parking  (e.g.  reduced  minimum  requirements,  maximum  requirements  and  caps  on 
areawide  supplies)  as  well  as  parking  pricing  measures  (e.g.  increased  parking  pricing  for  commut- 
ers, removal  or  cash  out  of  employer  parking  subsidies,  parking  taxes).  In  short,  it  supports  any 
program  attempting  to  shift  commuters  away  fi-om  solo  driving  by  minimizing  commuter  "spillover"' 
onto  streets  intended  for  shoppers  or  residents. 

Effectiveness  Experience:  There  have  been  no  evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  timed  curb  zones 
in  boosting  use  of  transit,  carpooling  and  other  alternatives  to  solo  driving.  However,  dated  evalua- 
tions have  been  done  of  how  increased  enforcement  stems  violations  of  on-street  regulations, 
including  timed  zones.  Presumably  such  enforcement  encourages  more  commuters  to  use  off-street 
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parking  and,  where  such  parking  is  tight  and  expensive,  to  use  transit  and  carpools.  The  most 
carefully  evaluated  cases  are  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

•  In  Washington,  D.C,  an  enhanced  enforcement  program  employing  50  enforcers,  nine  two 
person  booting  crews  and  25  private  contract  towing  cranes  dramatically  increased  ticket- 
ing and  reduced  parking  violations.  Tickets  increased  38  percent  over  the  five  year 
evaluation  period,  booting  increased  275  percent  and  towing  increased  187  percent.  The 
result  was  a  drop  in  parking  violations  per  block  from  5.85  to  1 .90  in  the  central  business 
district  and  from  2.6  to  1 .5  in  residential  areas.  Long  term  parking  (presumably  by  at  least 
some  commuters)  fell  and  short  term  parking  (presumably  mostly  shoppers)  grew,  as 
evidenced  by  an  increase  in  parking  turnover  fi-om  1.7  to  2.1  vehicles  per  hour^. 

•  Another  assessment  of  increased  enforcement  and  booting  in  Boston  concluded,  "parking 
lots  also  appear  to  be  more  heavily  used  since  the  introduction  of  booting..."  underscoring 
the  importance  of  on-street  management  in  commuter  travel  and  parking  choices". 

Compliance  with  Ordinances.  Codes:  On-street  enforcement  policies  and  procedures  must  be  in 
compliance  with  certain  adopted  ordinances,  fee  schedules,  personnel  policies  and  adjudication 
procedures.  See  section  on  Administration. 


B.  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Localities  require  human  resources  to  administer,  operate  and  enforce  regulation  of  on-street 
parking.  Increasingly,  localities  are  turning  to  contracting  of  enforcement  functions  so  that  adminis- 
tration focuses  more  on  contract  management  than  direct  provision  of  service".  Where  localities 
administer  their  own  programs,  human  resources  must  be  allocated  to  several  important  operational 
and  administrative  systems.  Some  include  constant  staff  training  to  minimize  erroneous  or  inconsis- 
tent enforcement;  towing  and  booting  procedures;  impound  vehicle  procedures;  public  information; 
and  adjudication,  whether  carried  out  by  locality  criminal  courts  or  traffic  departments.  Such  a 
system  must  quickly  hear  and  decide  cases,  minimize  wait  time  and  not  overburden  the  judicial 
system-.  Many  jurisdictions  have  decriminalized  parking  violations,  thereby  removing  them  from 
the  criminal  court  to  an  administrative  adjudication''. 


C.  ADMINISTRATION 

Policy:  Parking  ordinances  establish  timed  zones,  regulations  and  penalties  against  violation. 
Ordinances  or  charters  also  establish  department  responsibility  as  to  police  versus  civilian  duties  and 
legal  authority  for  administrative  adjudication,  if  needed. 

Enforcement  policy  must  be  balanced.  Lax  enforcement  will  encourage  parking  beyond  time  limits. 
Strict  enforcement  will  encourage  more  compliance,  though  some  commuters  can  be  expected  to 
"shuffle"  cars  within  the  zone'.  Strict  enforcement  also  risks  merchant  displeasure  and  public 
protest.  As  a  general  rule  of  thumb,  an  enforcement  program  should  insure  areas  with  on-street 
parking  restrictions  are  enforced  at  least  three  times  per  day. 

Fee  Collection:  Parking  fines  comprise  fees  in  the  regulation  and  enforcement  of  timed  street 
parking.  Fee  collection  is  not  easily  accomplished.  Collection  rates  for  on-street  enforcement  may  be 
as  low  as  35  percent  or  less*.  Accordingly,  some  states  now  put  holds  on  renewal  of  vehicle 
registration  until  delinquent  violations  are  paid. 
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Reporting:  Departments  responsible  for  regulation  and  enforcement  of  on-street  controls  must  report 
to  decision  makers  on  a  number  of  procedural  and  performance  measures.  Some  measures  typically 
include  gross  and  net  revenues,  citations  issued  per  zone  per  year,  fine  collection  rates,  public 
complaint  volumes  and  service  level  measures  such  as  enforcer  passes  per  hour  or  day  in  regulated 
zones. 

Policv  Coordination:  On-street  controls  should  be  coordinated  with  local  travel  demand  and  parking 
code  policies.  Strong  enforcement  of  street  regulations  can  encourage  commuters  to  consider  travel 
alternatives  promoted  by  travel  demand  programs.  Also,  on-street  controls  support  parking  supply 
restrictions  such  as  maximums  and  caps,  again  insuring  commuters  do  not  poach  retail  or  neighbor- 
hood parking  and  instead  give  strong  consideration  to  transit  and  rideshare  alternatives. 

Cost/Revenues:  For  most  on-street  enforcement  programs,  revenues  usually  exceed  enforcement 
costs,  and  may  be  used  to  support  a  variety  of  locality  services.  For  example,  parking  enforcers 
wrote  2.6  million  tickets  in  San  Francisco  in  1992.  with  fines  grossing  S20  million  after  ticket 
writing  costs.  Revenues  go  into  the  City  general  fund'. 


D.  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 


Entrance/Exit  Systems:  With  on-street  controls  there  would 
be  no  entry /exit  system. 

Permits/Stickers:  A  few  cities,  mostly  overseas,  use  "on- 
board" or  in-vehicle  cards  or  disc  to  regulate  timed  parking. 
The  user  punches  out  the  day  and  time  on  a  card  and  hangs  it 
in  a  window  or  sets  a  dial  for  time  of  arrival.  Enforcers  then 
check  the  permit  for  overtime  parking. 

Signs/Information:  Signs  identify  parking  areas  and  the 
resulations,  including  time  that  regulations  are  in  effect. 


Stall  Layouts:  Timed  parking  zones  may  or  may  not  have  markings  designating  stalls. 

Security/Enforcement:  On-street  timed  zones  require  enforcement  by  chalking  or  hand  held 
"ticketwriters."  "Boots"  also  may  be  needed  to  enforce  against  repeat  offenders. 


E.  MONITORING  AND  EVALUATION 

Monitoring:  It  is  very  rare  for  on-street  control  programs  to  be  monitored  and  evaluated  in  terms  of 
travel  demand  or  traffic  management  purposes.  Usually,  monitoring  focuses  on  citation  volumes  and 
payment  levels,  enforcement  personnel  services  and  public  complaints.  Occasionally,  programs  are 
examined  for  their  effects  on  parking  duration  and  turnover  levels.  However,  it  should  be  possible  to 
monitor  and  evaluate  control  programs  where  they  are  instituted  in  part  to  support  travel  demand 
management  efforts.  For  example,  where  a  travel  demand  program  at  an  employment  center 
threatens  to  spill  commuters  into  retail  or  residential  areas,  timed  parking  regulations  with  appropri- 
ate enforcement  is  one  way  to  protect  such  areas.  Monitoring  through  periodic  license  plate  surveys 
should  focus  on  the  volume  of  violations  to  short  term  parking  limits  as  well  as  trends  in  car 
"shuffling"  in  such  areas. 
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Evaluation:  It  may  be  very  difficult  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  on-street  enforcement  programs 
are  supporting  employer  travel  demand  management  programs.  However,  by  evaluating  trends  in 
violation  rates,  citations,  parking  duration  and  shuffling  in  areas  close  to  employment  centers  with 
travel  demand  management  programs,  it  should  be  possible  to  gauge  the  overall  effectiveness  of 
parking  enforcement  in  discouraging  long  term  parking.  Such  discouragement  can  be  very  important 
to  supporting  the  goals  of  employer  travel  demand  management  efforts. 
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PARKING  SUPPLY  STRATEGIES 


REDUCED  MINIMUM 
PARKING  REQUIREMENTS 


Definition:  Reduces  the  amount  of  parking  developers 
are  required  to  provide  as  specified  in  zoning  codes. 


A.  PLANNING 


How  It  Works:  Localities  exert  control  over  parking  supplies  through  the  zoning  code.  Usually, 
parking  codes  establishing  the  amount  of  parking  developers  must  provide  ("minimum"  required). 
Localities  can  allow  reductions  in  minimum  requirements  (sometimes  called  "flexible"  require- 
ments) in  return  for  developer  agreements  to  support  transit,  carpooling,  cycling  or  for  payment  into 
a  municipal  parking  or  traffic  mitigation  fiind. 

Most  Applicable  Contexts:  Best  prospects  for  realizing  reductions  in  auto  use  through  parking 
supply  restraints  are  where  some  or  all  of  the  following  conditions  apply: 

•  Developer  and  lender  preferences  or  minimum  parking  codes  result  in  more  parking  than  is 
utilized.  In  such  settings,  minimums  might  be  lowered  if  they  are  the  cause  of  overly  ample 
supplies. 

•  Mixed  uses  are  available  or  planned  where  parking  supplies  can  be  shared.  In  this  setting, 
localities  can  negotiate  for  parking  supplies  serving  several  compatible  uses  instead  of 
separate  and  more  extensive  supplies  serving  each  use. 

•  Commercial  and  public  parking  is  well  utilized,  thereby  limiting  opportunities  for  parkers 
to  simply  shift  parking  locations  as  supplies  are  tightened. 

•  The  costs  of  providing  parking  are  high  compared  to  traffic  mitigation  alternatives.  In  such 
settings,  developers  and  lenders  may  be  more  willing  to  reduce  supplies. 

•  Transit  capacity  is  frequent  and  not  samrated,  offering  a  good  alternative  for  drivers 
affected  by  tightened  supplies. 

•  Uncontrolled  supplies  (streets,  vacant  land,  neighborhoods)  are  at  a  minimum  or  new 
controls  and  or  enforcement  are  planned. 

One  candidate  for  reduced  minimums  may  be  lower  density,  suburban  areas.  Supplies  in  these 
communities  tend  to  exceed  demand.  Surveys  of  suburban  office  parks  show  supplies  between  3.5 
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Reduced     Minimum     Parkins     Requirements 

and  4.0  spaces  per  1,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  surveys  of  usage  in  California  and  Texas 
found  office  workers  only  required  about  2.2  spaces  per  1,000  square  feet'.  Recent  surveys  in  King 
and  Snohomish  Counties,  Washington  also  indicate  excess  supplies-.  These  same  lower  density, 
suburban  communities  may  also  be  sites  for  new  mixed  use  developments  where  parking  can  be 
shared  across  uses. 

More  dense  urban  areas  also  may  provide  opportunities.  Here,  the  high  cost  of  parking  and  land  may 
encourage  developers  to  seek  reduced  parking  in  return  for  traffic  mitigation  strategies.  Or,  if 
parking  subsides  are  to  be  reduced  or  cashed  out,  parking  requirements  might  be  reduced  to  be  more 
in  line  with  new  anticipated  parking  demand.  Finally,  parking  requirements  may  be  reduced  in 
proximity  to  transit  stations  where  employee  transit  use  may  well  reduce  parking  demand. 

Examples:  Used  in  a  several  localities  active  in  travel  demand  management  programs. 

Some  examples  include: 

•  The  City  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  reduces  minimum  required  parking  in  return  for 
developer  carpool  and  transit  encouragements. 

•  Similar  reductions  in  minimums  are  found  in  Palo  Alto  and  Sacramento,  California; 
Chicago,  Village  of  Hoffman  Estates  (by  annexation  agreement  not  parking  code)  and 
Schaumburg,  Illinois;  Seattle,  Washington  and  Dallas,  Texas. 

•  Montgomery  County,  Maryland  reduces  minimum  requirements  in  proximity  to  rail 
stations. 

•  Phoenix,  Arizona  allows  relaxations  in  proximity  to  bus  transit. 

•  Calgary,  Canada,  and  Orlando,  Florida,  have  required  or  allowed  payments  "in-lieu"  of  on- 
site  parking.  In  Calgary,  fees  support  municipal  parking,  whether  central  or  peripheral  to 
downtown;  in  Orlando,  they  support  a  transportation  management  program'. 

Keys  to  Effectiveness:  The  intended  effect  of  reduced  parking  minimums  is  less  solo  driving  and 
increased  use  of  transit,  carpools,  walking  and  cycling.  Effectiveness  depends  on  how  the  required 
supply  relates  to  parking  demand.  In  the  best  case,  reduced  parking  supplies  encourage  less  auto  use 
and  parking.  However,  if  the  minimum  is  too  low  relative  to  actual  parking  demand,  "spillover" 
parking  might  result.  In  the  case  of  commuters,  they  may  park  in  neighborhoods  or  retail  areas  or  on 
street  at  meters  and  timed  zones  as  a  result  of  insufficient  off-street  parking.  Consequently,  impor- 
tant adjuncts  to  parking  minimums  are  preferential  parking  for  residents,  enforcement  against  meter 
feeding  and  parking  over  time  limits  in  timed  zones. 

The  effectiveness  of  reduced  parking  requirements  also  depends  on  how  developers  respond. 
Developers  and  lenders  may  choose  not  to  provide  the  minimum  if  they  perceive  it  as  too  low 
relative  to  demand,  or  if  the  alternative  to  providing  the  minimum  is  not  attractive. 

Effectiveness  Experience:  Experience  suggests  this  strategy  has  had  mixed  results  in  attracting 
developers  to  reduce  parking  supply.  For  example: 

•  Few  developers  in  Seattle,  WA  or  Hartford,  CT  opted  for  reduced  minimum  requirements 
in  return  for  additional  carpool  stalls,  transit  pass  sales,  contribution  to  the  in-lieu  fund  or 
peripheral  parking^ 
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•    Chicago,  IL  offers  reductions  in  the  amount  of  required  parking  for  buildings  connected  to 
underground  transit  stations  and  for  underground  pedestrian  circulation.  Developers  take 
advantage  of  reduction  for  connections  but  not  for  pedestrian  circulation  claiming  it  is  too 
expensive  to  do  so^  Orlando,  FL  experienced  the  same  unwillingness  to  reduce  parking 
below  the  minimum,  in  this  case  in  return  for  contributions  to  a  transportation  management 
trust  fund''. 

Compliance  with  Ordinances.  Codes:  Parking  reduction  ordinances  specify  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  reductions  are  granted.  See  section  on  Administration. 


B.  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Human  resources  are  needed  for  several  functions.  Localities  require  personnel  time  to  review  devel- 
oper proposals  for  parking  reductions,  grant  reductions  and  negotiate  binding  agreements.  Localities 
also  will  require  human  resources  to  monitor  developer  compliance.  In  the  case  of  in-lieu  fees, 
localities  must  monitor  fee  collection  and  expenditures  to  insure  program  revenues  are  adequate  and 
allocated  for  intended  purposes  in  timely  fashion.  See  Fee  Collection  under  Administration. 

Developers  and  employers  will  incur  human  resource  obligations  in  the  management  of  travel 
demand  management  programs.  Usually,  a  Transportation  Coordinator  is  assigned  to  implement  the 
program,  carry  out  periodic  surveys  of  commuters  to  track  program  performance  and  report  to  the 
relevant  jurisdiction. 


C.  ADMINISTRATION 

Policy:  Zoning  codes  specify  terms  and  conditions  for  reductions.  For  example,  the  code  might 
specify  the  proportion  or  percent  of  spaces  which  can  be  reduced  for  such  specific  programs  as 
designated  carpool  stalls,  transit  pass  sales  or  on  site  carpool  matching  services.  Where  conditions 
are  more  complex  or  tailored  to  very  large  developments,  a  developer  agreement  is  sometimes  used 
to  specify  developer  obligations.  It  is  important  to  insure  that  agreed  to  programs  continue  beyond  a 
change  in  property  ownership.  A  land  covenant  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Fee  Collection:  In-lieu  fee  programs  present  special  administrative  issues.  Fee  collection  and  expendi- 
tures on  promised  transportation  or  parking  programs  must  be  credible  and  prompt  to  encourage 
developer  contributions.'ln  the  case  of  Calgary,  Canada,  developers  objected  to  the  program  because 
promised  municipal  parking  structures  peripheral  to  downtown  were  slow  to  develop'. 

Eligibility:  The  parking  reduction  program  may  be  applicable  only  in  certain  areas  or  for  certain 
uses  or  only  if  tied  to  specific  travel  reduction  measures.  Code  policies  should  be  clear  on  all 
eligibility  requirements. 

Reporting:  Jurisdictions  with  parking  reduction  provisions  in  zoning  codes  should  insure  that 
developers  report  on  the  status  of  agreed  to  travel  reduction  actions  and/or  in-lieu  payments.  Such 
reports  should  be  collected  by  code  enforcement  departments  and  spot  checked. 

Policy  Coordination:  Reduced  parking  requirement  policies  should  be  coordinated  with  local  travel 
demand  management  programs  and  enforcement  of  on-street  controls.  Specifically,  the  travel  demand 
options  encouraged  by  reduced  parking  requirements  ought  to  be  the  same  as  those  encouraged  by  trip 
reduction  ordinances  or  programs.  Also,  on-street  controls  should  support  parking  supply  restrictions 
to  guard  against  potential  spillover  of  commuters  into  retail  and  neighborhood  areas. 
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Cost/Revenues:  Developers  taking  advantage  of  reduced  parking  requirements  will  reduce  capital 
investment  in  garages  and  surface  lots.  As  previously  indicated,  a  developer  building  1,000  fewer 
surface  spaces  around  an  office  building  might  enjoy  amortized  annual  savings  of  about  $95,500  per 
year,  assuming  a  30  year  time  period  and  10  percent  discount  rate.  Operations  and  maintenance 
savings  might  be  $100  per  space  per  year,  for  a  total  savings  of  SI  00.000. 

On  the  cost  side,  developers  and/or  employers  will  incur  the  cost  of  a  travel  demand  management 
program,  presuming  the  parking  reduction  code  or  agreement  calls  for  implementation  of  such  a 
program.  Typically,  the  private  sector  incurs  the  cost  of  designating  a  transportation  coordinator, 
carrying  out  annual  surveys,  implementing  travel  demand  management  strategies  and  reporting  to  a 
public  jurisdiction.  According  to  a  recent  review  of  employer  based  programs,  employer  costs  can 
range  from  S 1 0  to  $60  per  year  per  employee*. 

Private  employers  or  developers  may  finance  programs  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  they  assume  the 
cost  of  the  programs  themselves,  or  they  pay  a  fee  to  a  contractor  or  Transportation  Management 
Association  for  the  service.  TMAs  typically  charge  a  fee  for  their  services  based  in  part  on  the 
number  of  employees  served.  For  example,  a  Transportation  Management  Association  in  the  El 
Segundo,  Los  Angeles,  California  area,  levies  an  assessment  of  $1.25  per  employee.  The  North  Bay 
TMA  in  Marin  and  Sonoma  counties  in  California  charges  an  annual  fee  of  $25  per  employee  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $250  per  employer. 


D.  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 

Entrance/Exit  Systems:  No  change  is  required  in  entry/exit  control  systems  under  this  strategy. 

Permits/Stickers:  No  permits  or  stickers  are  required  except  those  associated  with  any  preferential 
parking  for  carpoolers  agreed  to  as  part  of  the  reduction  in  parking  requirements.  See  previous 
discussion  under  the  chapter  on  Preferential  Parking. 

Signs/Information:  No  signs  or  parker  information  systems  are  required  except  those  associated  with 
any  preferential  parking  for  carpoolers  agreed  to  as  part  of  the  reduction  in  parking  requirements. 
See  previous  discussion  under  the  chapter  on  Preferential  Parking. 

Stall  Layouts:  No  changes  to  parking  lot  layouts  would  be  required  with  this  strategy. 

Security/Enforcement:  No  parking  security  or  enforcement  facilities  are  associated  with  this  strategy, 
except  those  associated  with  any  preferential  parking  for  carpoolers  agreed  to  as  part  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  parking  requirements.  See  previous  discussion  under  the  chapter  on  Preferential  Parking. 


E.  MONITORING  AND  EVALUATION 

Monitoring:  Localities  agreeing  with  developers  for  reduced  parking  requirements  must  monitor 
new  developments  to  insure  the  agreed  to  programs  (carpool  and  transit  encouragements)  or  facility 
improvements  (e.g.  information  displays,  carpool  stalls,  bus  turn  outs,  bike  racks)  are  provided.  In 
one  study  of  compliance  under  such  developer  agreements.  Sacramento  County  found  "very  few" 
had  implemented  the  required  facilities'.  Of  course,  if  the  agreement  involves  payment  of  an  tn-lieu 
fee,  checking  compliance  is  a  simple  matter  of  verifying  payment. 

Evaluation:  Localities  should  assess  program  effectiveness  in  two  ways.  One,  by  assessing  the 
proportion  of  developers  taking  advantage  of  reduced  requirement  provisions.  Two,  by  evaluating 
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the  effectiveness  of  the  resulting  travel  demand  management  programs  and  facilities.  Employee 
surveys  can  be  used  to  determine  the  use  of  bike  racks,  bus  turn  outs,  carpool  stalls  and  information 
displays.  Ideally,  a  good  evaluation  ought  to  determine  the  proportion  of  transit  users,  carpoolers, 
bicyclists  and  walkers  at  developments  agreeing  to  travel  demand  management  programs  and 
compare  the  results  with  rates  at  comparable  developments  without  such  programs. 
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PARKING  SUPPLY  STRATEGIES 


PARKING  MAXIMUMS 


Definition:  Limits  the  amount  of  parking 
developers  may  provide  as  specified  in 
zoning  codes. 


A.  PLANNING 


How  It  Works:  Localities  control  parking  supplies  through  the  zoning  code.  Usually,  parking  codes 
establishing  the  least  amount  of  parking  developers  must  provide  ("minimum"  required).  Localities 
can  set  maximums  (the  "most"  developers  may  provide)  to  insure  that  a  surplus  is  not  provided. 
Such  maximums  may  be  in  addition  to  minimums  or  stand  alone. 

Most  Applicable  Contexts:  Best  prospects  for  reductions  in  auto  use  through  parking  maximimis  are 
similar  to  those  for  reduced  minimums  (previous  chapter): 

•  Developer  and  lender  preferences  or  minimum  parking  codes  result  in  more  parking  than  is 
utilized.  In  such  settings,  minimums  might  be  lowered  and  new  maximums  developed  if 
code  requirements  are  the  cause  of  overly  ample  supplies. 

•  Mixed  uses  are  available  or  planned  where  parking  supplies  can  be  shared.  In  this  setting, 
localities  can  develop  maximums  for  parking  supplies  serving  several  compatible  uses 
instead  of  separate  and  more  extensive  supplies  serving  each  use. 

•  Commercial  and  public  parking  is  well  utilized,  thereby  limiting  opportunities  for  parkers 
to  simply  shift  parking  locations  as  supplies  are  tightened. 

•  Transit  capacity  is  frequent  and  not  saturated,  offering  a  good  alternative  for  drivers 
affected  by  tightened  supplies. 

•  Uncontrolled  supplies  (streets,  vacant  land,  neighborhoods)  are  at  a  minimum  or  new 
controls  and  or  enforcement  are  planned. 

One  candidate  for  maximums  may  be  lower  density,  suburban  areas.  As  discussed  under  reduced  parking 
minimums  (previous  chapter),  supplies  in  these  communities  tend  to  exceed  demand'.  These  same 
communities  also  may  be  sites  for  new  mixed  use  developments  where  parking  can  be  shared  across  uses. 

More  dense  urban  areas  also  may  provide  opportunities.  Here,  the  high  cost  of  parking  may  encour- 
age developers  to  support  new  maximums.  Or,  if  parking  subsides  are  to  be  reduced  or  cashed  out. 
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parking  maximums  might  be  reduced  to  be  more  in  line  with  new  anticipated  parking  demand. 
Finally,  parking  maximums  might  be  reduced  in  proximity  to  transit  stations  where  employee  transit 
use  may  reduce  parking  demand,  especially  in  suburban  and  lower  density  situations  where  evidence 
suggests  parking  supplies  often  are  overly  ample. 

Examples:  Overall,  use  is  limited  to  a  few  localities.  Examples  include:  Seattle.  Bellevue,  and 
Redmond  WA;  Portland,  OR;  San  Francisco.  CA;  Toronto  and  Vancouver.  Canada-.  A  recent  survey 
of  127  zoning  ordinances  across  the  United  States  found  only  one  jurisdiction  employing  maxi- 
mums. Bellevue,  Washington".  A  new  state  trip  reduction  law  in  Washington  encourages  adoption  of 
maximums  in  all  city  and  county  codes,  and  King.  Snohomish  and  Spokane  counties  in  Washington 
are  proposing  maximums\  Maximums  have  been  studied  in  detail  and  are  recommended  for 
adoption  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii  both  for  downtown  and  Waikiki-. 

Keys  to  Effectiveness:  As  with  reduced  parking  minimums,  the  intended  effect  of  reduced  parking 
minimums  is  less  solo  driving  and  increased  use  of  transit,  carpools,  walking  and  cycling.  Effective- 
ness depends  on  how  the  supply  resulting  from  the  policy  relates  to  parking  demand.  In  the  best 
case,  the  tight  supply  encourages  less  auto  use  and  parking.  However,  if  the  maximum  is  too  low 
relative  to  actual  parking  demand,  "spillover"  parking  might  result,  such  as  commuters  who  park  in 
neighborhoods  or  retail  areas  or  on  street  at  meters  and  timed  zones  as  a  result  of  insufficient  off- 
street  parking. 

It  is  not  a  simple  matter  to  accurately  estimate  parking  demand  and  set  maximums  accordingly.  For 
example,  in  Portland,  Oregon  several  building  developers  have  provided  considerably  less  than  the 
maximum,  raising  the  issue  of  whether  the  maximum  is  perhaps  set  too  high.  Several  developers 
provide  one  space  per  1,200  square  feet  where  the  maximum  is  one  space  per  1,000  square  feet^  As 
with  reduced  minimums,  important  adjuncts  to  parking  maximums  are  preferential  parking  for 
residents,  enforcement  against  meter  feeding  and  parking  over  limits  in  timed  zones. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between  reduced  parking  minimums  and  parking  maximums  when 
it  comes  to  the  consequences  of  incorrectly  estimating  parking  demand.  Reduced  minimums  allow 
developers  the  choice  of  providing  the  minimum  or  something  more  than  the  minimum.  However, 
maximums  are  an  absolute  limit  on  the  amount  of  parking  which  may  be  provided.  Thus,  even  if  a 
local  minimum  zoning  code  underestimates  the  amount  of  parking  required  for  developments, 
developers  and  lenders  have  the  opportunity  to  make  a  closer  estimate  of  demand  and  provide  more 
than  the  minimum.  Maximums  are  not  so  tolerant  of  errors  in  estimated  parking  demand.  If  a 
locality  underestimates  parking  demand  and  sets  maximums  too  low,  developers  cannot  "second 
guess"  the  jurisdiction  and  provide  more  parking. 

Effectiveness  Experience:  Effectiveness  of  parking  maximums  has  not  been  well  evaluated.  Experience 
in  two  cities  with  maximums  suggests  the  policies  possibly  are  effective  in  increasing  or  maintaining 
transit  use,  but  other  important  variables  are  at  work  in  both  cities  which  confound  the  picture: 

•  Bellevue,  WA,  with  a  maximum  for  office  use,  has  shown  an  increase  in  transit  ridership 
fi-om  4  percent  in  1980  to  1 1  percent  in  1992".  However,  over  the  same  period  as  the 
maximums  came  into  effect,  transit  service  has  been  increasing,  a  transit  center  developed, 
local  street  HOV  lanes  were  added,  and  parking  prices  have  been  increasing. 

•  Seattle,  WA  has  maintained  a  relatively  high  transit  share  downtown  of  45%*  while 
imposing  a  maximum  requirement  of  one  space  per  1,000  square  feet.  However,  at  the 
same  time,  the  City  has  imposed  requirements  on  developers  to  encourage  transit  and 
improved  transit  service  in  the  downtown. 

Compliance  with  Ordinances,  Codes:  Parking  maximum  ordinances  specify  allowable  parking 
supplies,  usually  by  type  of  use  and  area.  See  section  on  Administration. 
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B.  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Human  resources  are  needed  to  administer  and  monitor  maximum  code  provisions.  Localities 
require  personnel  time  to  review  developer  plans  and  check  them  against  code  requirements. 
Localities  also  will  require  human  resources  to  monitor  developer  compliance.  Monitors  must  check 
developments  to  insure  no  more  than  the  maximum  supply  is  provided. 

Finally,  human  resources  are  needed  to  evaluate  maximum  policies  over  time.  The  evaluation  should 
track  whether  developers  are  providing  at  or  well  under  the  maximum  as  well  as  transit  and 
rideshare  rates  for  the  effected  zone  as  the  policy  takes  effect.  Personnel  time  might  also  be  involved 
in  managing  any  rigorous  evaluations  entailing  consultants  or  university  researchers.  See  section  on 
Monitoring  and  Evaluation. 


C.  ADMINISTRATION 

Policy:  Zoning  codes  specify  maximum  terms  and  conditions  for  reductions.  For  example,  the 
Bellevue  maximum  ranges  from  2.7  to  3.5  spaces  per  1,000  square  feet  depending  on  the  zone 
within  the  downtown.  For  complex  projects,  a  developer  agreement  might  specify  allowed 
parking  at  development  phases  with  the  aim  of  achieving  no  more  than  the  maximum  in  the  final 
phase. 

Maximum  policies  may  be  phased  over  time.  The  Bellevue,  WA  program  provides  for  a  reduction  in 
both  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  0.3  spaces/1,000  sf  every  two  years.  However,  the  city  has  not 
implemented  the  reductions  as  less  than  anticipated  transit  service  has  developed'. 

Fee  Collection:  Parking  maximums  generally  entail  no  fee  collection. 

Eligibility:  Projects  may  be  eligible  for  application  of  maximums  only  in  certain  zones.  Zones  might 
be  established  based  on  degree  of  transit  service,  type  of  use  and  expected  employee  densities,  as 
well  as  variations  in  carpool,  walk  and  cycling  rates.  Also,  eligible  uses  may  include  only  office  and 
commercial  uses,  or  maximums  may  extend  to  retail,  mixed  use  and  residential  uses. 

Reporting:  Jurisdictions  with  parking  maximums  usually  do  not  require  any  regular  reporting  on  the 
part  of  developers.  However,  a  one-time  developer  report  may  be  required  to  certify  that  no  more 
than  the  allowable  spaces  have  been  developed.  Such  reports  should  be  collected  by  code  enforce- 
ment departments  and  spot  checked. 

Policy  Coordination:  Maximums  should  be  coordinated  with  local  travel  demand  management 
programs  and  enforcement  of  on-street  controls.  Specifically,  maximums  might  apply  at  least  to  the 
same  area  as  targeted  by  the  travel  demand  management  program.  Also,  on-street  controls  should  be 
implemented  in  order  to  support  maximums  by  guarding  against  potential  spillover  of  commuters 
into  retail  and  neighborhood  areas. 

Cost/Revenues:  Developers  required  to  provide  less  parking  than  under  usual  minimum  require- 
ments will  reduce  capital  investment  in  garages  and  surface  lots.  As  previously  indicated,  a  devel- 
oper building  1,000  fewer  surface  spaces  around  an  office  building  might  enjoy  amortized  annual 
savings  of  about  $95,500  per  year,  assuming  a  30  year  time  period  and  10  percent  discount  rate. 
Operations  and  maintenance  savings  might  be  $100  per  space  per  year,  for  a  total  savings  of 
$100,000. 
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P.  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 

Entrance/Exit  Systems:  No  change  is  required  in  entry/exit  control  systems  under  this  strategy. 

Permits/Stickers:  No  permits  or  stici<ers  are  required. 

Signs/Information:  No  signs  or  parker  information  systems  are  required. 

Stall  Layouts:  No  changes  to  parking  lot  layouts  would  be  required  with  this  strategy. 

Security/Enforcement:  No  parking  security  or  enforcement  facilities  are  associated  with  this  strategy. 


H.  MONITORING  AND  EVALUATION 

Monitoring:  As  with  any  parking  requirement,  monitoring  developments  is  required  to  insure  no 
more  than  the  maximum  is  provided.  Where  the  maximum  is  coupled  with  special  agreements  or 
ordinances  requiring  developer  and/or  employer  travel  demand  management  programs,  then 
monitoring  must  insure  the  programs  (carpool  and  transit  encouragements)  or  facility  improvements 
(e.g.  information  displays,  carpool  stalls,  bus  turn  outs,  bike  racks)  are  provided. 

Evaluation:  As  with  reductions  in  parking  minimum  requirement  (see  previous  chapter),  it  is 
important  to  assess  the  potential  effect  of  maximum  policies  in  two  ways.  One,  by  assessing  the 
proportion  of  developers  providing  at  or  below  the  maximum  specified  in  the  code.  An  effective 
policy  will  not  be  accompanied  by  developers  providing  much  less  than  the  maximum.  Two, 
localities  should  attempt  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  maximums  on  local  travel  demand  management 
efforts.  At  the  least,  maximums  should  not  be  associated  with  much  spillover  parking  into  retail 
areas,  or  shuffling  of  cars  in  meter  and  timed  zones,  or  other  adverse  parking  impacts  (See  chapter 
on  on-street  controls  for  ways  to  monitor  such  effects).  Ideally  use  of  transit  and  ridesharing  in  the 
affected  zones  should  be  steady  if  not  increasing  as  maximums  come  into  effect,  assuming  other 
outside  influences  on  these  modes  (such  as  gasoline  prices,  transit  fare  changes,  and  economic 
activity)  are  stable.  Employee  surveys  can  be  used  to  determine  commuter  mode  use  to  and  from 
work  in  the  affected  zones.  A  thorough  evaluation  ought  to  compare  trends  in  transit  and  ridesharing 
in  zones  with  and  without  maximum  policies  and  attempt  to  deduce  effects  of  the  policy  over  time. 
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PARKING  SUPPLY  STRATEGIES 


AREAWIDE  PARKING  CAPS 


Definition:  Limits  the  total  supply  of  parking  m  an  area. 


A.  PLANNING 


How  It  Works:  Locality  can  limit  overall  supply  of  parking  in  an  area  through  combined  policies 
targeted  to  an  overall  cap.  A  parking  management  plan  and  policy,  for  example,  might  set  maximum 
parking  ratios,  forbid  construction  of  fi-ee  standing  garages  or  even  surface  lots,  allow  construction 
of  new  buildings  without  parking  and  revise  pricing  structures  in  public  facilities  all  with  the  intent 
of  limiting  both  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  long  term  parking. 

Most  Applicable  Contexts:  Best  prospects  for  reductions  in  auto  use  through  areawide  controls  are 
where  some  or  all  of  the  following  conditions  apply: 

•  Developer  and  lender  preferences  or  minimum  parking  codes  result  in  more  parking  than  is 
utilized.  In  such  settings,  areawide  caps  are  one  way  to  reduce  overly  ample  supplies. 

•  Commercial  and  public  parking  is  well  utilized,  thereby  limiting  opportunities  for  parkers 
to  simply  shift  parking  locations  as  supplies  are  tightened. 

•  Transit  capacity'  is  frequent  and  not  saturated,  offering  a  good  alternative  for  drivers 
affected  by  tightened  supplies. 

•  Uncontrolled  supplies  (streets,  vacant  land,  neighborhoods)  are  at  a  minimum  or  new 
controls  and'or  enforcement  are  planned. 

As  with  other  supply  limit  approaches  (see  previous  chapters),  one  candidate  for  caps  may  be  lower 
density,  suburban  areas.  As  discussed  under  reduced  parking  minimums,  supplies  in  these  communi- 
ties tend  to  exceed  demand'.  These  same  communities  also  may  be  sites  for  new  mixed  use  develop- 
ments where  parking  can  be  shared  across  uses. 

More  dense  urban  areas  also  may  provide  opportunities.  The  high  cost  of  parking,  new  programs  to 
reduce  or  cash  out  parking  subsidies,  or  new  transit  service  may  provide  opportunities  for  imple- 
mentation of  parking  caps. 

Examples:  Overall,  there  is  very  little  use  of  this  policy  in  cities.  Examples  include:  Portland,  OR;  San 
Francisco,  CA  and  Boston,  MA.  Caps  do  not  appear  to  be  under  consideration  in  any  cities  at  this  time. 
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Keys  to  Effectiveness:  The  supply  of  parking  in  an  area  is  one  determinant  underlying  commuter 
choice  of  travel  mode.  Generally,  the  tighter  the  parking  supply,  the  more  likely  drivers  will  con- 
sider using  alternative  modes.  The  relevant  "supply"  includes  all  available  parking  to  commuters, 
both  on  and  off-site  within  walking  distance. 

Evidence  for  the  importance  of  parking  supply  comes  from  two  recent  studies; 

•  One  review  of  demand  management  programs  in  Seattle  found  both  price  and  availability 
of  parking  were  important  determinants  to  the  proportion  of  solo  drivers.  However, 
comparing  buildings  with  relatively  high  parking  prices  and  good  transit  service,  but 
differing  in  terms  of  the  availability  of  parking,  the  study  found  the  most  solo  driving 
where  parking  was  ample'. 

•  Likewise,  a  recent  study  of  parking  and  transit  use  at  San  Francisco  hospitals  found  parking 
price  the  single  most  important  determinant,  "accounting  for  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
variation  in  mode  splits  among  six  institutions."  However,  the  availability  of  off-site 
parking  and  nearby  transit  service  were  next  most  important  in  determining  the  degree  of 
employee  auto  use'. 

As  with  reduced  parking  minimums  or  parking  maximums,  the  intended  effect  of  a  cap  policy  is  less 
solo  driving  and  increased  use  of  transit,  carpools,  walking  and  cycling.  Effectiveness  depends  how 
the  supply  resulting  from  the  policy  relates  to  parking  demand.  In  the  best  case,  the  tight  supply 
encourages  less  auto  use  and  parking.  However,  if  the  supply  is  too  low  relative  to  actual  parking 
demand,  "spillover"  parking  might  result,  such  as  commuters  who  park  in  neighborhoods  or  retail 
areas  or  on  street  at  meters  and  timed  zones  as  a  result  of  insufficient  off-street  parking.  As  with  all 
supply  controls,  important  adjuncts  to  the  cap  are  preferential  parking  for  residents,  enforcement 
against  meter  feeding  and  parking  over  limits  in  timed  zones. 

Effectiveness  Experience:  Experience  with  parking  cap  policies  has  been  limited  and  mixed  with 
other  transportation  policies  making  it  difficult  to  determine  effectiveness  with  confidence.  Portland 
and  San  Francisco  provide  the  two  relevant  cases  where  it  appears  the  policies  possibly  are  effective 
in  increasing  or  maintaining  transit  use.  However,  the  parking  cap  in  Boston  does  not  appear 
effective: 

•  Portland,  OR:  In  1975,  the  city  set  an  overall  cap  of  approximately  40,000  parking  spaces 
downtown,  including  existing  space,  approved  but  not  built  spaces  and  a  remainder  termed 
"reserve"  from  which  space  for  new  development  is  allocated.  The  cap  moved  up  to  about 
44,000  spaces  by  the  late  1980's,  and  has  moved  up  again  recently  with  the  implementation 
of  new  simultaneous  efforts  (termed  "offsets")  to  reduce  vehicular  traffic.  Thus,  the  case 
represents  a  moving  rather  than  fixed  cap.  And  combined  with  the  policy  are  transit 
improvements,  new  employer  work  hour  programs,  carpool  and  transit  promotions.  The 
City  is  generally  satisfied  with  its  parking  policies  and  believes  it  has  helped  increase 
transit  use  from  20  to  25  percent  in  the  early  1970"s  to  a  level  of  48  in  recent  years.  The 
carpool  rate  is  17  percent'. 

•  San  Francisco,  CA:  The  City  "Transit  First"  policy  allows  parking  to  consume  only  up  to 
seven  percent  of  a  building's  gross  floor;  new  buildings  must  have  an  approved  parking 
plan  prior  to  receiving  an  occupancy  permit.  In  some  cases,  only  short  term  parking  is 
approved;  in  another,  a  mix  of  long,  short  and  carpool  parking  was  approved.  City  planners 
indicate  there  has  been  no  major  increase  in  peak  traffic  over  the  past  ten  years  in  spite  of 
considerable  office  growth.  Local  transit  ridership  is  steady.  A  1983  survey  of  workers  in 
the  downtown  (C-3  zone)  showed  60  percent  ride  transit,  16  percent  rideshare  and  17 
percent  drive  alone\ 
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•    Boston,  MA:  In  1977,  the  Cir\'  of  Boston  adopted  a  freeze  on  commercial  parking  open  to 
the  public,  not  parking  reserved  for  individuals  or  a  company  use  within  office  buildings. 
While  the  number  of  commercial  spaces  have  not  increased,  there  has  been  a  26  percent 
increase  in  exempt  spaces  between  1984  and  1987  alone.  Traffic  has  increased  dramatically 
along  major  corridors  to  the  city'. 

Compliance  with  Ordinances,  Codes:  Parking  cap  ordinances  specifj'  allowable  parking  supplies, 
usually  by  type  of  use  and  area.  See  section  on  Administration. 


B.  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Implementing  a  comprehensive  cap  policy  requires  considerable  human  resource  commitments. 
Periodic  parking  surveys,  studies,  plan  and  policN  updates  may  be  needed  to  make  ongoing  deci- 
sions about  the  overall  level  of  the  cap,  how  to  allocate  the  allowed  inventor^'  by  zone  (Portland 
allocates  its  "inventory"  over  several  zones),  what  exemptions  to  allow  and  how  the  cap  should  vary 
over  time  in  light  of  air  quality  regulations  and  new  programs  to  reduce  traffic.  Clearly  the  adminis- 
trative, planning  and  decision  making  requirements  are  more  complex  and  demanding  than  those 
associated  with  implementing  maximum  or  minimum  parking  code  policies  (See  previous  chapters). 
Additionally,  commercial  and  development  interests  are  certain  to  exert  periodic  pressures  to 
increase  the  supply  or  broaden  exemption,  as  has  taken  place  in  Boston  and  Portland. 

Finally,  human  resources  are  needed  to  evaluate  caps  over  time.  The  evaluation  must  track  the 
inventory  of  parking  space  as  well  as  transit  and  rideshare  rates  for  the  effected  zone  as  the  policy 
takes  effect.  Personnel  time  might  also  be  involved  in  managing  any  rigorous  evaluations  entailing 
consultants  or  university  researchers.  See  section  on  Monitoring  and  Evaluation. 


C.  ADMINISTRATION 

Policy:  A  downtown  parking  plan  is  the  usual  enabling  policy.  It  may  contain  not  only  a  formal  or 
informal  cap,  but  parking  code  provisions  such  as  maximums  and  minimums;  requirements  for  site 
specific  parking  plans;  prohibitions  on  free  standing  garages;  parking  rate  schedules  for  municipal 
parking  garages;  and  other  provisions.  Supplementing  the  policy,  especially  for  complex  and  large 
new  developments,  might  be  developer  agreements  specifying  particular  parking  conditions. 

Fee  Collection:  Parking  caps  generally  entail  no  fee  collection. 

Eligibility:  Projects  will  fall  under  the  cap  only  within  capped  zones.  Zones  might  be  established 
based  on  availabilitv'  of  parking  supply  and  utilization;  degree  of  transit  service;  type  of  use  and 
expected  employee  densities;  as  well  as  transit,  carpool,  walk  and  cycling  rates.  Parking  subject  to  or 
eligible  for  consideration  under  the  cap  is  another  important  issue.  Will  the  cap  apply  to  all  parking, 
or  only  off-street  public  and  private  parking  open  to  the  public? 

Reporting:  Jurisdictions  with  parking  caps  usually  do  not  require  any  regular  reporting  on  the  part  of 
developers.  However,  a  one-time  developer  report  may  be  required  to  certify-  that  no  more  than  the 
allowable  spaces  have  been  developed.  Such  reports  should  be  collected  by  code  enforcement 
departments  and  spot  checked. 

Policy  Coordination:  Caps  should  be  coordinated  with  local  travel  demand  management  programs 
and  enforcement  of  on-street  controls.  Also,  on-street  controls  should  be  implemented  to  support 
maximums  by  guarding  against  potential  spillover  of  commuters  into  retail  and  neighborhood  areas. 
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Cost/Revenues:  Developers  required  to  provide  less  partcing  than  under  usual  minimum  requirements 
will  reduce  capital  investment  in  garages  and  surface  lots.  As  previously  indicated,  a  developer 
building  1,000  fewer  surface  spaces  around  an  office  building  might  enjoy  amortized  annual  savings  of 
about  $95,500  per  year,  assuming  a  30  year  time  period  and  10  percent  discount  rate.  Operations  and 
maintenance  savings  might  be  $100  per  space  per  year,  for  a  total  savings  of  $100,000. 


D.  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 

Entrance/Exit  Systems:  No  change  is  required  in  entry/exit  control  systems  under  this  strategy. 

Permits/Stickers:  No  permits  or  stickers  are  required. 

Signs/Information:  No  signs  or  parker  information  systems  are  required. 

Stall  Layouts:  No  changes  to  parking  lot  layouts  would  be  required  with  this  strategy. 

Security/ Enforcement:  No  parking  security  or  enforcement  facilities  are  associated  with  this  strategy. 

E.  MONITORING  AND  EVALUATION 

Monitoring:  As  with  any  parking  requirement,  monitoring  developments  is  required  to  insure 
parking  caps  are  maintained.  Where  the  cap  is  coupled  with  special  agreements  or  ordinances 
requiring  developer  andVor  employer  travel  demand  management  programs,  then  monitoring  must 
insure  the  programs  (carpool  and  transit  encouragements)  or  facility  improvements  (e.g.  information 
displays,  carpool  stalls,  bus  turn  outs,  bike  racks)  are  provided. 

Evaluation:  As  with  any  parking  supply  restriction  policies  (see  previous  two  chapters),  it  is 
important  to  assess  the  potential  effect  of  caps  in  two  ways.  One,  by  assessing  the  amount  of  parking 
actually  provided  by  zone  to  determine  where  is  the  greatest  and  least  pressure  on  the  cap  inventory. 
An  effective  policy  will  not  be  so  restrictive  as  to  lead  to  endless  pressures  for  exemptions  or 
revisions  of  the  entire  cap  policy.  Two,  localities  should  attempt  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  caps  on 
traffic.  At  the  least,  caps  should  not  be  associated  with  much  spillover  parking  into  retail  areas,  or 
shuffling  of  cars  in  meter  and  timed  zones,  or  other  adverse  parking  impacts  (See  chapter  on  on- 
street  controls  for  ways  to  monitor  such  effects).  Ideally  use  of  transit  and  ridesharing  in  the  affected 
zones  should  be  steady  if  not  increasing  as  the  cap  takes  hold,  assuming  other  outside  influences  on 
these  modes  (such  as  gasoline  prices,  transit  fare  changes,  and  economic  activity)  are  stable.  Surveys 
can  be  used  to  determine  commuter  mode  use  to  and  from  work  in  the  affected  zones.  A  thorough 
evaluation  ought  to  compare  trends  in  transit  and  ridesharing  in  zones  with  and  without  the  cap  and 
attempt  to  deduce  effects  of  the  policy  over  time. 
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PARKING  PRICING  STRATEGIES 


VEHICLE 
OCCUPANCY  PRICING 


Definition:  Impose  or  increase  parking  fees 
on  solo  drivers;  discount  carpool  and 
vanpool  parking. 


A.  PLANNING 


How  It  Works:  Provides  disincentive  for  solo  driving  and/or  incentive  to  ridesharing  by  increased  or 
decreased  parking  fees.  Rates  for  solo  drivers  may  be  set  at  or  above  market  rates;  carpool  and 
vanpool  rates  may  be  discounted  or  free. 

Most  Applicable  Contexts:  The  strategy  can  be  implemented  by  either  the  private  or  public  sector  in 
off-street  lots  and  garages  (see  subsequent  section  on  on-street  pricing).  It  is  especially  appropriate 
in  areas  with  parking  pricing,  but  with  no  occupancy  rate  differentials;  where  parking  is  free  to  all 
parkers,  but  is  costly  to  provide;  where  the  parking  supply  is  well  utilized  or  allocated  by  wait  list; 
where  there  are  pressing  needs  to  reduce  traffic  and  associated  pollution  problems.  Generally,  then, 
it  applies  in  more  dense  urban  areas  with  an  existing  market  in  parking. 

Best  candidate  applications  are  those  public  garages  where  rates  have  fallen  behind  commercial 
pcirking  rates,  and  where  these  rates  offer  no  differentials  for  carpoolers.  Also  applicable  in  private 
sector  commercial  facilities  without  carpool  specials  and  at  employment  sites  depending  on  current 
rate  structures  in  leased  or  owned  facilities. 

Other  variables  favoring  application  of  the  measure: 

•  Competing  parking  supplies  (other  private,  public,  commercial)  are  well  utilized  and 
priced,  thereby  limiting  opportunities  for  solo  drivers  to  simply  shift  parking  locations. 

•  Transit  capacity  is  frequent  and  not  saturated,  or  is  soon  to  be  improved,  offering  a  good 
alternative  for  drivers  affected. 

•  Uncontrolled  supplies  (streets,  vacant  land,  neighborhoods)  are  at  a  minimum  or  new 
controls  and  or  enforcement  are  planned. 

Examples:  Overall,  there  is  some  use  of  increased  rates  for  solo  drivers;  modest  usage  of  discount 
parking  for  carpoolers. 

In  Los  Angeles  where  employer  regulations  have  been  in  place  for  several  years  requiring  attention 
to  various  trip  reduction  strategies  including  parking  pricing,  less  than  four  percent  of  the  work  sites 
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introduced  parking  pricing  as  a  strategy  to  encourage  ridesharing';  however,  16  percent  provide  free 
or  low  cost  parking  to  ridesiiare  patrons-.  In  tfie  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  a  survey  of  the  rideshare 
agency  database  shows  only  1.7  percent  of  employers  offer  free  parking  for  carpoolers,  with  8.5 
percent  offering  preferential  parking  of  any  kind  (price  or  location)  for  carpools^ 

Keys  to  Effectiveness:  Price  increases  for  solo  drivers  or  discounts  for  poolers  must  be  sufficient  to 
provide  an  incentive.  Small  changes  are  unlikely  to  be  effective.  One  study  of  the  relationship 
between  parking  price  changes  and  reductions  in  parking  demand  (not  solo  driving  or  traffic) 
indicates  "elasticities"  of -0.3  or  less,  meaning  a  ten  percent  increase  in  prices  may  reduce  demand 
by  only  three  percent,  and  auto  use  and  traffic  by  something  less\  Much  also  depends  on  employer 
parking  subsidy  policies.  Where  large  proportions  of  employers  subsidize  employee  parking, 
changes  in  parking  prices  will  have  little  effect.  Alternative  parking  availability  and  price  are 
important.  Price  changes  at  one  facility  may  simply  shift  parkers  to  others,  or  to  on-street  meter 
feeding  or  shuffling  of  cars  in  timed  zones,  or  to  lots  intended  for  shoppers.  Discount  parking  for 
carpoolers  may  attract  some  transit  users  to  carpooling. 

Effectiveness  Experience:  Experience  shows  pricing  of  solo  drivers  can  be  very  effective  in  reducing 
solo  driving;  carpool  discount  strategies  are  less  effective  and  possibly  ineffective  depending  on  the 
situation: 

•  CH2M  Hill:  Began  charging  solo  drivers  S49  per  month  for  parking,  the  amount  the 
company  pays  the  building  owner  for  parking.  All  employees  receive  a  S40  per  month 
travel  allowance  in  their  paychecks.  Carpoolers  park  for  free.  Walkers,  cyclists  and  drop 
offs  keep  the  travel  allowance.  Solo  driving  declined  from  89  percent  to  64  percent  after  the 
parking  policies  were  put  into  place-. 

•  Pacific  Northwest  Bell  (now  US  West):  A  combination  of  $60  per  month  parking  for  solo 
drivers,  discount  parking  for  carpoolers  and  limited  on-site  parking  has  resulted  in  a  25 
percent  drive  alone  rate  among  employees,  compared  to  about  an  average  80  percent  drive 
alone  rate  for  other  employers  in  the  area*". 

•  City  of  Seattle:  The  City  reduced  parking  charges  for  carpools  at  two  Seattle  parking 
facilities  downtown,  from  $25  to  $5  per  month  at  one  facility  and  $0  at  another.  Twenty 
five  percent  of  the  participants  in  the  program  were  previous  solo  drivers,  suggesting 
considerable  trip  reduction.  However,  some  participants  were  previous  transit  users  (45 
percent)  and  carpoolers  (29  percent),  blunting  some  of  the  positive  effect  of  pricing^. 

•  Caltrans:  Discount  parking  for  carpoolers  resulted  in  immediate  use  of  480  new  carpool 
spaces,  but  about  90  percent  of  the  spaces  were  used  by  existing  carpoolers,  not  previous 
solo  drivers.  Of  the  new  carpoolers,  about  two  thirds  were  previous  transit  users.  As  a 
result,  there  was  an  increase  of  15  to  20  vehicles  into  the  area  and  a  loss  of  up  to  220  transit 
users^ 

Compliance  with  Ordinances,  Codes:  Travel  demand  ordinances  often  encourage  attention  to  these 
sfrategies.  Developers  sometimes  are  required  to  implement  preferential  discounts  for  rideshare 
patrons  through  developer  agreements.  Less  often,  such  agreements  require  pricing  of  solo  drivers. 


B.  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Human  resources  are  needed  for  several  functions.  If  parking  collection  or  attendant  personnel 
already  are  present,  implementing  a  revised  pricing  schedule  for  solo  drivers  and/or  rideshare 
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patrons  will  not  impose  significant  new  administrative  burdens.  However,  where  such  personnel  are 
not  present,  then  a  new  parking  attendant  may  be  needed  for  collections  at  gates  or  to  enforce  meters 
or  permits.  Personnel  time  also  is  needed  to  determine  eligibilitv-  and  certify  legitimate  carpoolers 
for  pricing  discounts.  Spot  check  monitoring  determines  if  ineligibles  are  obtaining  permits  and 
whether  eligible  rideshare  patrons  are  continuing  to  pool.  Finally,  personnel  time  is  needed  to  make 
program  modifications  and  evaluate  the  program. 

Where  discount  parking  for  car  and  vanpools  is  the  only  strategy  and  the  number  of  preferential 
parkers  is  small,  a  Transportation  Coordinator  can  carry  out  most  if  not  all  the  necessary  functions. 
In  such  cases.  Coordinators  can  spot  check  permit  holders  to  insure  legitimate  ridesharing.  They  also 
can  track  overall  program  effectiveness  through  regular  employee  transportation  surveys.  An 
effective  program  will  show  a  decline  in  solo  driving  and  increase  in  transit  and  rideshare  use, 
presuming  other  possible  causes  of  such  declines  can  be  ruled  out  (e.g.  changes  in  gasoline  prices). 


C.  ADMINISTRATION 

Policy:  Changes  in  parking  pricing  rates  based  on  occupancy  usually  do  not  require  special  legisla- 
tion or  clearance  of  multiple  agencies.  Public  parking  authorities  may  alter  rate  structures  by 
administrative  action.  Developers  and/or  employers  can  be  encouraged  to  implement  pricing 
through  travel  demand  management  ordinances  and/or  developer  agreements.  Building  lease  policy 
may  require  revision  where  parking  rates  for  employees  are  fixed  by  terms  and  conditions. 

Fee  Collection:  Parking  charges  are  collected  through  parking  attendants  at  gate  or  by  meters  or 
permits.  See  Physical  Facilities  section  for  more  information  on  collection  mechanisms. 

Eligibility:  Eligibility  criteria  for  discount  carpool  parking  are  important  to  establish  and  enforce. 
Will  a  carpool  be  set  at  two  or  more  or  three  or  more  persons?  Will  carpoolers  be  required  to  arrive 
in  the  parking  facility  with  members  or  are  drop  offs  allowed?  Will  eligibility  hinge  on  a  minimum 
number  of  days  per  week  of  carpooling? 

As  with  any  preferential  parking  for  rideshare  patrons,  it  is  advisable  to  set  criteria  on  the  lenient  side  at 
the  start  of  a  program,  then  tighten  up  depending  on  demand  and  abuse  patterns.  For  example,  two 
person  carpools  might  be  allowed  at  first,  as  well  as  a  three  day  per  week  minimum  with  drop  off 
privileges.  However,  if  abuse  appears  a  problem,  one  or  more  of  these  criteria  can  be  tightened. 

Reporting:  If  the  jurisdiction  has  a  travel  demand  management  ordinance,  an  employer  may  be 
bound  to  report  regularly  on  the  number  of  solo  drivers  and  carpoolers.  If  not,  it  still  is  advisable  to 
keep  careful  records  of  employee  commute  mode  to  facilitate  evaluation  and  support  voluntary 
reporting  to  the  jurisdiction,  other  employers  or  local  Transportation  Management  Associations. 

Localities  requiring  preferential  pricing  at  new  developments  through  developer  agreements  should 
require  reports  to  insure  agreed  to  pricing  schedules  are  implemented  and  should  spot  check  such 
reports.  As  indicated  previously,  in  one  study  of  developer  compliance  with  travel  demand  manage- 
ment requirements,  Sacramento  County  found  "very  few"  had  implemented  the  requirements'". 

Policy  Coordination:  Employers  should  coordinate  with  discount  carpool  parking  policies  adopted 
by  local  jurisdictions.  For  example,  some  jurisdictions  may  encourage  carpooling  at  public  lots  or 
employment  sites  through  discount  or  free  parking.  It  may  be  wise  to  be  consistent  with  public 
policy  on  eligibility  and  other  matters  especially  where  an  employer's  parking  facilities  are  close  to 
such  public  lots.  An  employer  preferential  parking  program  which  is  less  attractive  than  the  prefer- 
ential program  at  nearby  city  or  county  parking  open  to  the  public  will  detract  from  use  of  the 
employer's  program. 
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Given  the  potential  effectiveness  of  new  or  increased  parking  prices  for  solo  drivers,  collateral 
policies  and  programs  may  be  important  to  consider,  including: 

•  Increased  transit  and  carpool  services 

•  Preferential  parking  for  residents  in  nearby  neighborhoods 

•  Set  aside  or  validated  parking  for  shoppers 

•  New  timed  and  metered  zones  around  the  priced  employment  sites 

•  Strong  enforcement  of  timed  parking  and  against  meter  feeding. 

Cost/Revenues:  Usually,  there  is  minimal  cost  in  implementing  parking  price  increases  or  changes  at 
facilities  with  pricing  in  place.  Costs  for  changes  in  notices  and  accounting  operations  are  minimal. 
However,  if  new  gated  systems  are  needed  for  parking  garages,  costs  increase.  Card  access  control 
systems  cost  between  $6,000  and  $7,000  per  lane,  with  cashier  systems  at  about  $10,000  per  lane  for 
entrances  and  about  $25,000  per  exit  lane.  If  garages  or  surface  lots  are  fitted  with  meters,  these  cost 
between  $250  and  $400  installed.  Electronic  boxes  are  available  for  controlling  large  numbers  of 
spaces.  Units  accepting  coins,  bills  and  credit  cards  cost  about  $20,000  (excluding  installation).  If 
hang  tag  permits  are  used,  costs  are  up  to  $3  per  tag.  New  electronic  tags  (debit  cards)  are  available, 
which  cost  about  $30  per  unit. 

Costs  also  depend  on  the  degree  of  rideshare  monitoring  for  rideshare  discount  programs  and 
whether  there  already  are  parking  attendants  managing  garage  or  lot  parking.  The  employer  or 
building  management  must  either  check  for  carpool  permits  or  monitor  occupancy  as  vehicles  arrive 
in  lots  and  garages.  If  parking  collection  or  attendant  personnel  already  are  present,  the  added  cost 
of  monitoring  carpoolers  will  be  small.  However,  where  there  are  no  such  personnel,  a  transporta- 
tion or  parking  coordinator  must  be  designated  to  spot  check  carpool  parking. 

Where  increased  or  revised  pricing  reduces  employee  parking  demand,  it  may  reduce  the  amount  of 
parking  an  employer  needs  to  lease  from  building  owners.  As  previously  noted,  lease  parking  per 
stall  may  range  from  $30  to  over  $100  per  month  in  U.S.  cities.  At  least  two  employers  in  the  case 
studies  (e.g.  CH2M  Hill  and  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission)  were  motivated  to  implement 
employee  parking  pricing  in  part  to  reduce  employee  parking  demand  or  live  within  a  tight  parking 
supply. 

In  the  long  term,  to  the  extent  employee  parking  demand  is  reduced  through  parking  pricing,  develop- 
ers will  save  by  reducing  the  amount  of  garage  and  parking  lot  space  necessary  to  service  commuters. 
As  an  illustration,  suppose  the  developer  is  allowed  to  build  1 ,000  fewer  surface  spaces  around  an 
office  building  because  of  reduced  commuter  parking  demand.  As  previously  indicated,  a  developer 
building  1,000  fewer  surface  spaces  around  an  office  building  might  enjoy  amortized  annual  savings  of 
about  $95,500  per  year,  assuming  a  30  year  time  period  and  10  percent  discount  rate.  Operations  and 
maintenance  savings  might  be  $100  per  space  per  year,  for  a  total  savings  of  $100,000. 


D.  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 

Entrance/Exit  Systems:  Generally,  vehicle  occupancy  pricing  entails  no  new  entrance  or  exit 
systems,  only  a  change  in  pricing  structure.  However,  where  no  pricing  system  exists,  one  option  is 
to  install  new  gate  controls  with  card  access  for  regular  users  and  permits  for  occasional  users.  See 
Administration  for  a  discussion  of  costs. 

Permits/Stickers:  Another  option  for  implementing  pricing  is  through  permits  or  hang  tags.  Parkers 
purchase  permits  or  tags  at  a  vending  machine  or  concession  outlet  and  display  it  on  their  dash  ("pay 
and  display").  Electronic  boxes  also  are  available  where  the  parker  pays  and  presses  in  their  stall 
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number  without  the  need  to  display  a  permit  on  their  dash.  Rideshare 
patrons  would  display  special  discount  tags,  if  discount  parking  is 
offered. 

Signs/Information:  Informational  signs  and  graphics  are  required, 
especially  for  daily  fee  parkers  and  carpoolers  to  communicate  prices, 
discounts,  hours  of  operation,  liability  assumption  and  other  particu- 
lars. If  carpools  are  offered  both  price  discounts  and  preferential  close- 
in  parking,  then  carpool  stalls  must  be  signed. 

Stall  Layouts:  No  changes  are  required. 


CARPOOL 

PARKING 

ONLY 

Monday -Friday 

CARPOOL 
PERMIT  MUST 
BE  DISPLAYED 


Security/Enforcement:  This  strategy  requires  no  additional  security  systems  or  hardware.  However, 
additional  enforcement  is  needed  to  enforce  preferential  carpool  parking.  See  discussion  below  on 
Monitoring  and  Evaluation. 


E.  MONITORING  AND  EVALUATION 

Monitoring:  The  most  significant  monitoring  task  is  associated  with  discount  carpool  parking  rather 
than  increased  rates  for  solo  drivers.  Abuse  of  preferential  parking  privileges  is  not  uncommon, 
especially  for  long  running  programs.  For  example,  in  1993  the  City  of  Minneapolis  tightened 
restrictions  on  its  discount  carpool  parking  program  to  curb  abuse'".  The  best  preventive  measure  is 
simply  to  require  carpoolers  to  arrive  together  to  be  eligible  for  discount  parking.  In  this  way,  spot 
checks  can  determine  compliance  immediately.  If  drop  off  is  allowed,  enforcement  is  much  more 
difficult.  In  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  call  poolers  periodically  in  an  effort  to  determine  if  residence 
or  work  times  have  changed  and  whether  they  are  still  carpooling.  Such  checks  are  not  a  full  proof 
deterrent  to  determined  abusers  but  can  cut  down  the  rate  of  abuse. 

Evaluation:  Evaluating  the  impact  of  parking  pricing  policies  entails  a  couple  of  steps.  One,  regular 
counts  should  be  done  to  determine  the  utilization  of  parking  facilities.  Two,  employee  surveys 
should  be  carried  out  to  spot  changes  in  mode  and  parking  location.  Such  surveys  will  indicate  to 
what  extent  pricing  may  have  reduced  solo  driving,  increased  carpool  and  transit  use  or  shifted 
commuters  to  new  parking  locations.  By  asking  those  who  have  switched  modes  about  their  prior 
mode,  the  survey  also  should  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  program  is  drawing  carpool  users 
from  transit,  walking  and  cycling  as  opposed  to  solo  driving. 
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PARKING  PRICING  STRATEGIES 


TIME-BASED  PRICING 


Definition:  Impose  or  increase  parking  fees 
on  long  term  parkers,  with  or  without  any 
change  in  short  term  parking  rates. 


A.  PLANNING 


How  It  Works:  Provides  disincentive  for  long  term  parking,  affecting  mostly  commuters  in  major 
employment  centers.  Rates  may  escalate  by  hours  parked  in  a  day  and/or  be  boosted  for  monthly 
parkers. 

Most  Applicable  Contexts:  Can  be  implemented  by  either  the  private  or  public  sector  in  off-street 
lots  and  garages  (see  subsequent  section  on  on-street  pricing).  Especially  appropriate  in  areas  with 
parking  pricing,  but  with  flat  rate  structures;  where  long  term  parking  rates  are  simple  multiples  of 
short  term  rates  or  discounted  compared  to  short  term  rates;  where  the  parking  supply  is  well  utilized 
or  allocated  by  wait  list,  while  at  the  same  time  there  are  pressing  needs  to  reduce  traffic  and 
associated  pollution  problems.  Generally,  then,  it  applies  in  more  dense  urban  areas  and  activity 
centers  with  an  existing  market  in  parking. 

Best  candidate  applications  are  those  public  garages  where  rates  have  fallen  behind  commercial 
parking  rates,  and  where  these  rates  offer  no  differentials  for  parking  duration.  Also  applicable  in 
private  sector  commercial  facilities  offering  "early  bird"  rates  and  monthly  discounts,  and  at 
employment  sites  depending  on  rates  commuters  face  in  leased  or  owned  facilities. 

As  with  pricing  by  vehicle  occupancy,  other  variables  favoring  application  of  the  measure: 

•  Competing  parking  supplies  (other  private,  public,  commercial)  are  well  utilized  and 
priced,  thereby  limiting  opportunities  for  solo  drivers  to  simply  shift  parking  locations. 

•  Transit  capacity  is  frequent  and  not  saturated,  or  is  soon  to  be  improved,  offering  a  good 
alternative  for  drivers  affected. 

•  Uncontrolled  supplies  (streets,  vacant  land,  neighborhoods)  are  at  a  minimum  or  new 
controls  and  or  enforcement  are  planned. 

Examples:  There  is  little  use  of  increased  rates  by  parking  duration  and  only  one  known  attempt  to 
regulate  rates  charged  by  parking  operators  (see  San  Francisco  example  below).  In  fact,  rates  tend  to 
be  opposite  to  the  structure  of  this  strategy.  One  national  review  suggests  daily  rates  charged 
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commuters  parking  long  term  generally  are  one  half  or  less  the  daily  rates  charged  the  occasional 
user  of  parking  facilities'. 

Keys  to  Effectiveness:  Price  increases  by  duration  sufficient  to  affect  parking  and  travel  behavior. 
Small  changes  are  unlikely  to  be  effective.  As  noted  under  the  previous  chapter  on  occupancy 
pricing,  parking  demand  is  not  very  price  sensitive,  at  least  long  term  parking  associated  with  work 
trips-.  Much  also  depends  on  employer  parking  subsidy  policies.  Where  large  proportions  of 
employers  subsidize  employee  parking,  changes  in  parking  prices  will  have  little  effect.  Alternative 
parking  availability  and  price  are  important.  Price  changes  at  one  facility  may  simply  shift  parkers  to 
others,  or  to  on-street  meter  feeding  or  shuffling  of  cars  in  timed  zones,  or  to  lots  intended  for 
shoppers. 

Effectiveness  Experience:  Experience  indicates  mixed  results  with  timed  pricing,  in  some  cases  a 
shift  to  other  facilities  and  parking  duration  rather  than  to  an  alternative  to  solo  driving;  however, 
revenues  appear  to  increase.  Limited  experience  with  commercial  rate  regulation  suggests  it  may  be 
difficult  to  enforce: 

•  City  of  Madison,  WI:  The  City  imposed  a  peak  period  surcharge  of  S 1 .00  at  four  parking 
facilities  combined  with  new  shuttle  service.  Five  to  eight  percent  of  commuters  switched 
to  transit.  However,  22  percent  shifted  parking  location,  and  six  percent  parked  after  the 
peak-\ 

•  City  of  Chicago,  IL:  The  City  raised  rates  at  municipal  lots  by  30  to  120  percent,  bringing 
all  day  and  monthly  fees  up  to  levels  at  nearby  commercial  space.  The  number  of  cars 
parked  declined  35  percent  and  parking  duration  decreased.  The  number  of  all  day  parkers 
arriving  before  9:30  a.m.  dropped  72  percent.  Parking  at  nearby  commercial  parking 
facilities  did  not  change  significantly.  Local  planners  inferred  most  former  long  term 
parkers  switched  to  transit  or  pooling,  or  to  parking  for  shorter  durations'*. 

•  City  of  Eugene,  OR:  Raised  monthly  rates  at  two  municipal  garages  and  several  surface 
lots.  Rates  at  garages  went  fi-om  S16  to  S30  over  about  one  year.  Surface  lot  rates  went  up 
from  between  $6-16  to  $16-34.  Meter  rates  did  not  change,  but  fines  were  increased  for 
commuter  parking  in  short  term  stalls  for  shoppers.  Monthly  parking  permit  sales  declined 
from  560  to  360  parkers.  About  half  the  parkers  became  carpoolers  or  rode  a  free  shuttle, 
the  other  half  apparently  changed  parking  locations^ 

•  City  of  Honolulu,  HI:  Doubling  municipal  parking  rates  to  discourage  long  term  parking 
increased  turnover  and  short  term  parking  by  six  percent  and  increased  space  for  shoppers, 
but  had  an  uncertain  effect  on  solo  driving  and  transit  use.  Monthly  parking  revenues 
increased  36  percent'.' 

•  San  Francisco,  CA:  Allowed  parking  rates  at  new  developments  are  set  by  the  newest 
parking  code  revisions.  For  example,  the  four  hour  rate  cannot  be  greater  than  four  times 
the  first  hour  charge.  The  eight  hour  rate  cannot  be  less  than  ten  times  the  first  hour  charge. 
Planners  say  developers  and  parking  operators  have  found  a  way  (unspecified)  to  comply 
with  the  letter  of  the  code  but  not  the  intent— discouraging  long  term  parking  in  favor  of 
short  term. 

Compliance  with  Ordinances,  Codes:  Trip  reduction  ordinances  often  encourage  attention  to  these 
strategies  as  part  of  a  menu  of  travel  demand  management  strategies.  Developers  sometimes  are 
required  to  implement  time-based  pricing  through  developer  agreements. 
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This  strategy  presumes  a  change  in  exiting  parking  rate  structures.  Thus,  new  parking  attendant 
personnel  are  not  required  to  implement  the  strategy.  However,  personnel  time  is  needed  to  make 
program  modifications  and  evaluate  the  program. 

Where  time-based  price  changes  are  part  of  a  travel  demand  management  program,  the  Transporta- 
tion Coordinator  managing  the  program  also  can  track  overall  program  effectiveness  through  regular 
employee  transportation  surveys.  An  effective  program  will  show  a  decline  in  solo  driving  and 
increase  in  transit  and  rideshare  use,  presuming  other  possible  causes  of  such  declines  can  be  ruled 
out  (e.g.  changes  in  gasoline  prices). 


C.  ADMINISTRATION 

Policy:  Changes  in  parking  pricing  rates  based  on  duration  of  parking  usually  do  not  require  special 
legislation  or  clearance  of  multiple  agencies.  Public  parking  authorities  may  alter  rate  structures  by 
administrative  action.  Developers  and/or  employers  can  be  encouraged  to  implement  the  strategy 
through  travel  demand  management  ordinances  and/or  developer  agreements.  Building  lease  policy 
may  require  revision  where  parking  rates  for  employees  are  fixed  by  terms  and  conditions.  In  theory, 
local  ordinance  can  be  used  to  prohibit  early  bird  specials  at  commercial  parking  facilities,  though 
there  are  no  examples  of  commercial  rate  regulation.  Finally,  local  parking  codes  can  regulate  rates 
charged  at  new  developments,  as  in  San  Francisco. 

Fee  Collection:  Parking  charges  are  collected  through  parking  attendants  at  gates  or  by  meters  or 
permits.  See  Physical  Facilities  section  for  more  information  on  collection  mechanisms. 

Eligibility:  Managers  must  decide  on  eligibility  criteria  for  exceptions  to  the  pricing  program.  Often, 
car  and  vanpools  receive  discount  parking  under  this  strategy.  Rideshare  criteria  are  important  to 
establish  and  enforce.  Will  a  carpool  be  set  at  two  or  more  or  three  or  more  persons?  Will  carpoolers 
be  required  to  arrive  in  the  parking  facility  with  members  or  are  drop  offs  allowed?  Will  eligibility 
hinge  on  a  minimum  number  of  days  per  week  of  car-pooling? 

As  with  any  preferential  parking  for  rideshare  patrons,  it  is  advisable  to  set  criteria  on  the  lenient  side  at 
the  start  of  a  program,  then  tighten  up  depending  on  demand  and  abuse  patterns.  For  example,  two 
person  carpools  might  be  allowed  at  first,  as  well  as  a  three  day  per  week  minimum  with  drop  off 
privileges.  However,  if  abuse  appears  a  problem,  one  or  more  of  these  criteria  can  be  tightened. 

Reporting:  If  the  jurisdiction  has  a  travel  demand  management  ordinance,  an  employer  may  be 
bound  to  report  regularly  on  the  outcomes  of  travel  demand  management  strategies,  especially 
trends  in  the  number  of  solo  drivers  and  carpoolers.  If  not,  it  still  is  advisable  to  keep  careflil  records 
of  employee  commute  mode  to  facilitate  evaluation  and  support  voluntary  reporting  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion, other  employers  or  local  Transportation  Management  Associations. 

Localities  requiring  pricing  by  duration  at  new  developments  through  developer  agreements  should 
require  reports  to  insure  agreed  to  pricing  schedules  are  implemented  and  should  spot  check  such 
reports.  As  indicated  previously,  in  one  study  of  developer  compliance  with  trip  reduction  require- 
ments, Sacramento  County  found  "very  few"  had  implemented  the  requirements'. 

Policy  Coordination:  Employers  or  developers  implementing  pricing  by  duration  should  coordinate 
pricing  policy  with  schedules  in  the  area.  For  example,  short  term  rates  probably  should  not  be  very 
different  than  on-street  meter  rates  for  the  area.  Long  term  rates  for  daily  or  monthly  parking  should 
not  be  dramatically  different  from  the  same  rates  in  nearby  developments,  or  else  commuters  will 
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simply  shift  to  other  parking  facilities.  Ideally,  public  policy  would  encourage  rate  changes  over  an 
entire  area  rather  than  piecemeal  through  individual  developer  agreements. 

Given  the  potential  effectiveness  of  new  or  increased  parking  prices  for  solo  drivers,  collateral 
policies  and  programs  may  be  important  to  consider,  including: 

•  Increased  transit  and  carpool  services 

•  Preferential  parking  for  residents  in  nearby  neighborhoods 

•  Set  aside  or  validated  parking  for  shoppers 

•  New  timed  and  metered  zones  around  the  priced  employment  sites 

•  Strong  enforcement  of  timed  parking  and  against  meter  feeding 

Cost/Revenues:  Usually,  there  is  minimal  cost  in  implementing  parking  price  increases  or  changes  at 
facilities  with  pricing  in  place.  Costs  for  changes  in  notices  and  accounting  operations  are  minimal. 
However,  it  may  be  necessary  to  change  software  or  controllers  in  garage  or  surface  lot  gated  systems. 
If  "ara?es  or  surface  lots  are  fitted  with  new  variable  rate  parking  meters,  these  cost  between  $250  and 
$400  installed.  Electronic  boxes  are  available  for  controlling  large  numbers  of  spaces.  Many  can  be 
programmed  to  charge  escalating  rates  by  parking  duration.  Units  accepting  coins,  bills  and  credit 
cards  cost  about  $20,000  (excluding  installation).  If  hang  tag  permits  are  used,  costs  are  up  to  $3  per 
tag.  New  electronic  tags  (debit  cards)  are  available  which  cost  about  $30  per  unh. 

Costs  also  depend  on  whether  carpool  discounts  accompany  this  strategy.  If  so,  parking  attendants  or 
building  management  must  either  check  for  carpool  permits  or  monitor  occupancy  as  vehicles  arrive 
in  lots  and  garages.  Presuming  parking  attendants  already  are  present,  the  added  cost  of  monitoring 
carpoolers  will  be  small.  However,  where  there  are  no  such  personnel,  a  transportation  or  parking 
coordinator  must  be  designated  to  spot  check  carpool  parking. 

Where  increased  or  revised  pricing  reduces  employee  parking  demand,  it  may  reduce  the  amount  of 
parking  an  employer  needs  to  lease  from  building  owners.  As  previously  noted,  lease  parking  per 
stall  may  range  from  $30  to  over  SI 00  per  month  in  U.S.  cities.  At  least  two  employers  who  altered 
parking  pricing  (e.g.  CH2M  Hill  and  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission)  were  motivated  to  imple- 
ment employee  parking  pricing  in  part  to  reduce  employee  parking  demand  or  live  within  a  tight 
parking  supply.  (See  chapter  on  Vehicle  Occupancy  Pricing). 

In  the  long  term,  to  the  extent  employee  parking  demand  is  reduced  through  parking  pricing,  develop- 
ers will  save  by  reducing  the  amount  of  garage  and  parking  lot  space  necessary  to  service  commuters. 
As  an  illustration,  suppose  the  developer  is  allowed  to  build  1,000  fewer  surface  spaces  aroimd  an 
office  building  because  of  reduced  commuter  parking  demand.  As  previously  indicated,  a  developer 
building  1,000  fewer  surface  spaces  around  an  office  building  might  enjoy  amortized  annual  savings  of 
about  $95,500  per  year,  assuming  a  30  year  time  period  and  10  percent  discoimt  rate.  Operations  and 
maintenance  savings  might  be  SI 00  per  space  per  year,  for  a  total  savings  of  $100,000. 


D.  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 

Entrance/Exit  Systems:  Generally,  vehicle  temporal  pricing  entails  no  new  entrance  or  exit  systems, 
only  a  change  in  pricing  structure.  However,  where  no  pricing  system  exists,  one  option  is  to  install 
new  gate  controls  with  card  access  for  regular  users  and  permits  for  occasional  users.  See  Adminis- 
tration for  a  discussion  of  costs. 
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Per  mils /Stickers:  Another  option  for  implementing  pricing  is  through 
permits  or  hang  tags.  Parlcers  purchase  permits  or  tags  at  a  vending  machine 
or  concession  outlet  and  display  it  on  their  dash  ("pay  and  display").  Elec- 
tronic boxes  also  are  available  where  the  parker  pays  and  enters  in  their  stall 
number  without  the  need  to  display  a  permit  on  their  dash. 
Both  types  of  systems  can  be  programmed  to  accept  escalating 
rates.  Rideshare  patrons  would  display  special  discount  tags. 
if  discount  parking  is  offered. 

Signs/Information:  Informational  signs  and  graphics  are 
required,especially  for  daily  fee  parkers  and  carpoolers  to  commu 
nicate  prices,  discounts,  hours  of  operation,  liability  assumption  and 
other  particulars.  If  carpools  are  offered  both  price  discounts  and 
preferential  close-in  parking,  then  carpool  stalls  must  be  signed. 

Stall  Layouts:  No  changes  are  required. 


Security/Enforcement:  This  strategy  requires  no  additional  security  systems  or  hardware.  However, 
additional  enforcement  is  needed  to  enforce  preferential  carpool  parking.  See  discussion  below  on 
Monitoring  and  Evaluation. 


E.  MONITORING  AND  EVALUATION 

Monitoring:  The  most  significant  monitoring  task  is  associated  with  discount  carpool  parking  rather 
than  increased  rates  for  long  term  parkers.  Abuse  of  preferential  parking  privileges  is  not  uncom- 
mon, especially  for  long  running  programs.  The  best  preventive  measure  is  simply  to  require 
carpoolers  to  arrive  together  to  be  eligible  for  discount  parking.  In  this  way,  spot  checks  can 
determine  compliance  immediately.  If  drop  off  is  allowed,  enforcement  is  much  more  difficult.  In 
this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  call  poolers  periodically  in  an  effort  to  determine  if  residence  or  work 
times  have  changed  and  whether  they  are  still  carpooling.  Such  checks  are  not  a  full  proof  deterrent 
to  determined  abusers  but  can  cut  down  the  rate  of  abuse. 

Evaluation:  Evaluating  the  impact  of  parking  pricing  policies  entails  a  couple  of  steps.  One,  regular 
counts  should  be  done  to  determine  the  utilization  of  parking  facilities  by  both  long  and  short  term 
parkers.  Two,  employee  surveys  should  be  carried  out  to  spot  changes  in  mode  and  parking  location. 
Such  surveys  will  indicate  to  what  extent  pricing  may  have  reduced  solo  driving,  increased  carpool 
and  transit  use  or  shifted  commuters  to  new  parking  locations.  By  asking  those  who  have  switched 
modes  about  their  prior  mode,  the  survey  also  should  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  program  is 
drawing  carpool  users  from  transit,  walking  and  cycling  as  opposed  to  solo  driving. 
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PARKING  PRICING  STRATEGIES 


REVISE/INITIATE 
PARKING  TAXES 


Definition:  Impose  or  increase  parking  taxes  on  providers  of  parking,  whether 
providers  of  commercial  garages  and  lots  open  to  all  or  owners  of  office  or  other 
building  uses  with  parking  devoted  to  tenants. 


A.  PLANNING 

How  It  Works:  Parking  tax  influences  rates  charged  by  paricing  providers,  possibly  raising  rates  for 
commuters  and  other  long  term  parkers.  Such  rate  changes  may  encourage  use  of  transit,  carpooling 
and  other  alternatives  to  solo  driving. 

Most  Applicable  Contexts:  Most  applicable  where  parking  taxes  on  providers  of  parking  already  are 
in  place,  as  opposed  to  situations  where  a  new  tax  is  needed.  Most  often  applied  on  providers  of 
commercial  parking  rather  than  owners  of  parking  lots  and  garages  in  office,  industrial  or  retail 
developments.  Most  appropriate  where  parking  supply  is  well  utilized  and  where  parking  pricing 
already  is  in  place.  May  apply  to  both  public  and  private  sector.  Generally,  then,  applies  in  more 
dense  urban  areas  and  activity  centers  with  an  existing  market  in  parking. 

Examples:  Several  localities  employ  parking  taxes  as  a  revenue  raising  device,  but  without  regard  to 
the  pattern  of  vehicle  parking;  however,  one  state  has  recently  passed  legislation  enabling  localities 
to  employ  parking  taxes  specifically  for  affecting  vehicle  use. 

•  Parking  taxes  are  in  place  in  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco  and 
Washington,  D.C.  Most  are  based  on  parking  income,  though  Chicago  imposes  a  tax  on 
daily,  weekly  and  monthly  vehicles  parked.  The  taxes  are  aimed  at  commercial  parking 
operators,  i.e.  those  charging  a  fee  for  parking  and  open  to  the  public.  Building  owners 
providing  parking  to  employees  of  tenants  where  no  fee  is  charged  for  parking  are  not 
included. 

•  Montgomery  County  (MD)  tried  to  pass  a  tax  of  S 1 20  per  year  per  space  on  employer 
provided  parking,  both  public  and  private,  irrespective  of  whether  the  spaces  carried  a 
charge.  The  proposal  failed  because  of  its  perceived  "anti-business"  connotation'. 

•  The  State  of  Washington  recently  passed  legislation  enabling  localities  to  charge  a  parking 
tax  directly  on  the  user  rather  than  the  provider  of  parking,  in  which  case  the  parking 
operator  collects  the  tax  but  is  not  directly  affected  by  it.  Localities  are  allowed  to  scale  or 
vary  the  parker  tax  by  the  duration  of  parking,  time  of  entry  and  exit,  vehicle  occupancy 
and  other  purposes  in  line  with  reducing  auto  use  and  congestion.  Unlike  other  parking 
taxes,  it  may  be  imposed  on  employee  and  commuter  parking  in  nonresidential  develop- 
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ments  (e.g.  office  and  industrial  sites)  where  there  is  no  fee  to  the  user.  Under  the  law,  tax 
revenues  cannot  go  to  general  funds.  They  must  go  toward  transportation  purposes^.  To 
date,  only  Seatac  Airport  has  adopted  a  tax  based  on  the  legislation,  but  the  tax  is  for 
revenue  raising  purposes  and  not  geared  to  the  occupancy  or  duration  of  parked  vehicles'. 

As  with  any  measure  intended  to  influence  parking  rates  charged  to  commuters  and  long  term 
parkers,  other  variables  favoring  application  of  the  measure: 

•  Competing  parking  supplies  (presuming  tax  is  directed  to  only  one  type  of  parking  or  zone) 
are  well  utilized  and  priced,  thereby  limiting  opportunities  for  solo  drivers  to  simply  shift 
parking  locations. 

•  Transit  capacir>'  is  frequent  and  not  saturated,  or  is  soon  to  be  improved,  offering  a  good 
alternative  for  drivers-affected. 

•  Uncontrolled  supplies  (streets,  vacant  land,  neighborhoods)  are  at  a  minimum  or  new 
controls  and  or  enforcement  are  planned. 

Keys  to  Effectiveness:  Parking  operators  must  pass  through  some  or  all  the  tax  to  long  term  parkers 
for  the  strategy  to  be  effective.  Thus,  the  form  of  tax  is  crucial.  A  general  tax  on  revenues  (e.g.  gross 
receipts)  or  excise  tax  on  parking  spaces  or  even  on  vehicles  may  not  boost  rates  on  long  term 
parkers  or  commuters.  In  fact,  an  increase  in  these  forms  of  taxes  is  likely  to  boost  short  term  rates 
as  much  or  more  than  long  term  rates,  given  most  operators  discount  long  term  parking''.  Even 
where  long  term  rates  are  increased  as  a  result  of  the  tax.  the  price  increases  must  be  sufficient  to 
influence  parking  and  travel  behavior.  Small  changes  in  prices  are  unlikely  to  be  effective.  As  noted 
under  the  section  on  occupancy  pricing,  parking  demand  is  not  very  price  sensitive,  at  least  long 
term  parking  associated  with  work  trips^  Much  also  depends  on  employer  parking  subsidy  policies. 
Where  large  proportions  of  employers  subsidize  employee  parking,  changes  in  parking  prices 
brought  about  by  taxes  on  operators  will  have  little  effect.  Alternative  parking  availability  and  price 
are  important.  Where  taxes  are  aimed  at  only  one  sector  of  the  parking  market  or  one  zone,  resulting 
price  changes  at  one  facility  may  simply  shift  parkers  to  others,  or  to  on-street  meter  feeding  or 
shuffling  of  cars  in  timed  zones,  or  to  lots  intended  for  shoppers. 

Effectiveness  Experience:  Only  one  careful  evaluation  of  parking  tax  increase  appears  in  the 
literature.  It  suggests  a  small  impact  on  parking  demand,  probably  little  effect  on  traffic  but  signifi- 
cant effect  on  parking  operator  revenues  and  Cit)'  tax  income.  The  City  of  San  Francisco  increased 
rates  at  public  (and  commercial)  facilities  through  a  25  percent  tax.  The  number  of  cars  parked 
declined  at  seven  facilities  but  increased  at  six  others.  Overall,  the  number  of  parked  cars  declined 
about  two  percent,  suggesting  fairly  substantial  increases  in  parking  taxes  may  be  needed  to  reduce 
parking  demand,  and  the  effects  will  vary  depending  on  location.  The  larger  effect  was  in  terms  of 
revenues.  Parking  industry  gross  revenues  declined  3 1  percent  from  the  year  before  the  tax,  and 
gross  revenues  to  the  City  amounted  to  $5.5  million  per  year*. 

Compliance  with  Ordinances,  Codes:  Parking  taxes  are  established  by  local  ordinance.  Non- 
compliance is  defined  in  ordinance  along  with  penalties. 


B.  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

The  human  resource  issues  associated  with  implementing  parking  taxes  are  complex.  Depending  on 
how  the  tax  is  applied,  parking  operators  have  to  file  a  tax  return  form  identifying  parking  facilities, 
rates  charged,  number  of  spaces,  and  proportion  of  lease  parking  or  long  term  parking.  Depending 
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on  the  expected  volume  of  returns  and  the  tax  collection  burden,  reports  and  collection  might  occur 
annually  or  quarterly. 

If  the  tax  were  to  fall  on  the  user  rather  than  the  provider  of  parking,  implementation  complexities 
increase.  One  issue  pertains  to  collections.  At  the  least  burdensome  level  for  the  public  sector, 
parking  operators  would  be  required  to  collect  the  tax.  Operators  might  be  required  to  post  notice  of 
the  tax,  separate  it  fi-om  parking  fees  and  collect.  If  long  term  parking  is  the  focus  of  the  tax,  it  might 
be  collected  only  from  parkers  on  monthly  leases  or  those  parking  over  four  hours.  Another  option 
is  for  the  public  sector  to  sell  special  permits  for  all  long  term  parking  in  certain  zones  and  facilities, 
in  this  case,  permit  sales  might  be  through  government  offices  and  retail  stores  on  a  commission 
basis.  Parking  enforcers  would  monitor  long  term  parkers  for  display  of  the  permit. 

Implementation  of  the  user  tax  by  either  of  these  options  will  require  monitoring  and  auditing.  If 
operators  are  responsible  for  charging  and  collecting  the  tax,  they  can  avoid  charging  some  or  all  of 
the  tax  by  reporting  fewer  numbers  of  long  term  parkers  than  actually  park  in  the  facility.  Or  they 
may  lower  their  rates  as  an  offset  to  the  tax,  depending  on  their  desire  to  be  competitive  in  the 
parking  market.  Operators  of  surface  lots  without  attendants  pose  a  special  problem.  Legislation 
might  require  these  lots  to  have  attendants.  Or,  a  permit  might  be  required  for  parking  long  term  in 
these  lots.  Several  electronic  parking  meters  on  the  market  now  issue  such  permits  ("pay  and 
display"  systems). 

A  parking  permit  system  operated  by  the  public  sector  avoids  the  problems  associated  with  operators 
administering  and  collecting  the  tax.  However,  such  a  system  involves  certain  complexities.  One,  it 
requires  both  public  and  private  sale  outlets.  United  States  experience  with  parking  permit  sales  and 
distribution  through  retail  and  public  offices  is  limited.  Eugene,  Oregon,  Santa  Cruz  County  and  the 
City  of  Hermosa  Beach  in  California  require  and  distribute  parking  permits.  Distribution  is  through 
retail  establishments  and  public  offices.  Of  course.  State  lottery  tickets  as  well  as  fishing  and  hunting 
licenses  also  are  sold  through  retailers.  Outside  the  United  States,  parking  permit  systems  with  retail 
distribution  are  found  in  Ireland,  Scandinavia.  France  and  Israel.  Consequently,  large  scale  sale  and 
distribution  should  be  manageable.  A  second  complexity  associated  with  permits  relates  to  enforce- 
ment. Presuming  permits  would  be  required  on  private  property,  legislation  would  be  required 
enabling  public  sector  enforcers  to  monitor  and  issue  citations  in  support  of  the  program. 

Where  parking  taxes  are  part  of  a  travel  demand  management  program,  program  evaluators  are 
needed  to  track  overall  program  effectiveness.  Evaluators  should  track  changes  in  parking  rates  and 
trends  in  transit  use  and  ridesharing  in  the  affected  area.  An  effective  program  will  show  an  increase 
in  long  term  parking  rates,  and  a  decline  in  solo  driving  and  increase  in  transit  and  rideshare  use, 
presuming  other  possible  causes  of  such  declines  can  be  ruled  out  (e.g.  changes  in  gasoline  prices). 


C.  ADMINISTRATION 

Policy:  The  usual  enabling  instrument  is  local  ordinance,  either  within  the  defmed  powers  of 
localities  to  ordain  or  specifically  authorized  by  particular  state  law. 

Fee  Collection:  As  previously  mentioned,  at  the  least  burdensome  level  for  the  public  sector, 
parking  operators  would  be  required  to  collect  the  tax.  If  long  term  parking  is  the  focus  of  the  tax,  it 
might  be  collected  only  from  parkers  on  monthly  leases  or  those  parking  over  four  hours.  Another 
collection  option  is  for  the  public  sector  to  sell  special  permits  for  all  long  term  parking  in  certain 
zones  and  facilities.  In  this  case,  collection  would  come  from  sale  of  permits  through  government 
offices  and  retail  stores  on  a  commission  basis. 
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Eligibility:  An  important  decision  in  program  design  relates  to  entities  eligible  and  not  eligible 
for  taxation.  An  example  is  a  tax  on  commercial  parking  based  on  proceeds  or  number  of  stalls. 
Other  names  for  these  approaches  are  revenue  and  space  taxes.  In  increasing  scope,  these  taxes 
may  fall: 

•  Narrowly  on  private  parties  in  the  commercial  parking  business  who  explicitly  charge  for 
parking  and  derive  profits  from  parking. 

•  More  broadly,  the  taxes  may  fall  on  any  private  provider  of  parking  charging  a  fee, 
including  office  owners  who  charge  tenants  parking  fees  whether  explicitly  or  within  broad 
leases  and  who  may  or  may  not  make  a  profit  on  parking  charges. 

•  More  broadly  still,  the  taxes  may  fall  on  any  public  or  private  part)'  providing  parking 
whether  or  not  the  parking  is  charge  parking,  and  whether  or  not  for  profit. 

Another  way  to  influence  commuter  parking  pricing  is  to  tax  the  act  of  or  use  of  parking.  Under  this 
approach,  parkers,  not  providers  of  parking,  are  eligible  for  the  tax.  As  mentioned,  where  such  a  user 
tax  is  imposed  on  parkers  in  commercially  operated  facilities,  the  parking  business  may  collect  the 
tax  and  remit  it  to  a  public  entity.  In  this  case,  the  parking  operator  is  an  agent  of  the  tax  collecting 
authority.  Operators  of  the  parking  would  have  to  keep  track  of  the  number  of  vehicles,  or  sale  of 
parking  permits  to  users  of  parking  spaces.  The  user  tax  could  be  imposed  on  parkers  at  facilities 
operated  by  commercial  parking  businesses,  the  public  sector  or  private  building  owners. 

Reporting:  The  main  reporting  requirements  for  parking  taxes  fall  upon  parking  operators  should 
they  be  collectors  of  the  tax.  In  this  case,  parking  operators  have  to  file  a  tax  return  form  identifying 
parking  facilities,  rates  charged,  number  of  spaces,  and  proportion  of  lease  parking  or  long  term 
parking.  Depending  on  the  expected  volume  of  returns  and  the  tax  collection  burden,  reports  and 
collection  might  occur  annually  or  quarterly. 

Localities  should  make  annual  reports  to  decision  makers  on  tax  revenues  and,  if  possible,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  in  encouraging  transit  and  rideshare  use.  See  Monitoring  and  Evalua- 
tion section. 

Policy  Coordination:  To  enhance  acceptability  and,  ultimately,  effectiveness  the  tax  probably 
should  be  implemented  in  parallel  with  improvements  in  transit  and  ridesharing  services.  Hence, 
another  implementation  issue  is,  can  such  improvements  be  funded  from  tax  revenues?  State  law 
will  determine  the  legal  impediments  to  local  jurisdictions  using  tax  funds  to  deliver  or  contract  for 
transit  or  transportation  systems  management  services.  The  important  considerations  are: 

•  Is  the  jurisdiction  receiving  services  from  a  contract  in  consideration  of  payment  for 
services? 

•  Is  the  contractor  assuming  responsibilities  which  cannot  be  delegated  by  the  jurisdiction, 
such  as  levying  taxes? 

As  long  as  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is  yes  and  the  answer  to  the  second  is  no,  the  jurisdiction 
should  be  safe  from  successfiil  challenge. 

Acceptability  and  effectiveness  also  may  depend  on  insuring  against  overly  ample  and  underutilized 
parking  supplies.  As  noted,  such  supplies  may  make  parkers  more  resistant  to  a  tax  program.  One 
safeguard  is  to  insure  parking  code  requirements  keep  supplies  on  the  tight  side. 
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As  with  any  measure  aimed  at  influencing  parking  and  travel  behavior,  certain  collateral  actions 
may  be  important  to  consider,  including: 

•  Increased  transit  and  carpool  services 

•  Preferential  parking  for  residents  in  nearby  neighborhoods 

•  Set  aside  or  validated  parking  for  shoppers 

•  New  timed  and  metered  zones  around  the  priced  employment  sites 

•  Strong  enforcement  of  timed  parking  and  against  meter  feeding. 

Cost/Revenues:  Parking  taxes  are  likely  to  generate  revenues  for  the  public  sector  at  the  same  time 
they  reduce  parking  revenues  to  the  parking  industry.  As  mentioned,  in  the  case  of  San  Francisco 
where  effects  of  the  tax  were  evaluated,  parking  industry  gross  revenues  declined  3 1  percent  from 
the  year  before  the  tax,  and  gross  revenues  to  the  City  amounted  to  $5.5  million  per  year\ 

If  the  parking  tax  is  implemented  directly  by  the  public  sector  through  a  requirement  for  purchase  and 
display  of  special  parking  permits,  the  cost  implications  are  hard  to  gauge.  Both  Eugene  and  Santa  Cruz 
implemented  comprehensive  new  permit  programs  in  the  early  1980's  costing  between  $30,000  and 
$50,000  per  year  in  administration  and  enforcement  alone.  Additional  costs  included  expanded  transit 
service.  However,  both  programs  covered  their  operating  costs  in  parking  revenues  and  citations. 

Where  parking  taxes  substantially  increase  parking  rates  charged,  the  result  may  be  reduced  em- 
ployee parking  demand.  Consequently,  employers  may  reduce  the  amount  of  parking  they  need  to 
lease  from  building  owners.  As  previously  noted,  lease  parking  per  stall  may  range  from  $30  to  over 
$100  per  month  in  U.S.  cities. 

In  the  long  term,  to  the  extent  employee  parking  demand  is  reduced  through  parking  taxes,  developers 
will  save  by  reducing  the  amount  of  garage  and  parking  lot  space  necessary  to  service  commuters.  As 
an  illustration,  suppose  the  developer  is  allowed  to  build  1,000  fewer  surface  spaces  around  an  office 
building  because  of  reduced  commuter  parking  demand.  As  previously  indicated,  a  developer  building 
1,000  fewer  surface  spaces  around  an  office  building  might  enjoy  amortized  annual  savings  of  about 
$95,500  per  year,  assuming  a  30  year  time  period  and  10  percent  discount  rate.  Operations  and 
maintenance  savings  might  be  $  1 00  per  space  per  year,  for  a  total  savings  of  $  1 00,000. 


D.  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 

Entrance/Exit  Systems:  The  strategy  requires  no  change  to  entry /exit  systems,  though  it  may  require 
changes  in  associated  software  for  accounting  and  collection  auditing. 

Permits/Stickers:  One  way  to  impose  a  parking  tax  on  parkers  rather  than 
providers  of  parking  is  through  a  parking  permit  system.  See  above 
discussion  including  examples  of  areawide  permit  schemes.  For  example,  if 
long-term  parking  is  the  focus  of  the  tax,  the  public  sector  may  choose  to 
sell  special  permits  for  all  long-term  parkers  in  specific  areas  or  facilities. 
Operators  of  surface  lots  without  attendants  may  also  require  permits. 

Signs/Information:  Operators  must  change  fee  signs  to  post  the  new  tax 
and/or  new  rate  schedule. 

Stall  Layouts:  The  strategy  requires  no  change. 

Security/Enforcement:  This  strategy  requires  no  additional  security  systems  or  hardware.  However, 
additional  enforcement  is  needed  to  monitor  any  permit  system  used  to  implement  the  tax. 
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E.  MONITORING  AND  EVALUATION 

Monitoring:  A  parking  tax  program  should  be  carefully  monitored  not  only  in  terms  of  collections 
and  evasion  but  potential  impacts  on  travel  behavior.  Parking  managers  and  planners  should  track; 

•  Mode  shares  of  commuters  into  the  taxed  zone. 

•  Parking  utilization  and  turnover  at  taxed  facilities  and  at  non-taxed  facilities  and  streets. 

•  Parking  violations  and  meter  feeding.  Some  commuters  can  be  expected  to  feed  meters  and 
shuffle  cars  in  time  restricted  zones  in  response  to  parking  price  hikes. 

•  Parking  revenues,  along  with  administrative  costs  and  potential  effects  on  the  parking  industry. 

Evaluation:  Evaluating  the  impact  of  parking  taxes  on  commuter  travel  behavior  is  quite  complex. 
First  evaluators  must  establish  the  tax  has  been  passed  through  to  commuters  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased prices.  Next,  evaluators  must  track  the  utilization  of  parking  facilities  by  both  long  and  short 
term  parkers.  Preferably,  this  should  be  done  both  in  and  outside  the  taxed  zone  to  separate  out  the 
effects  of  factors  other  than  taxes,  including  changes  in  gas  prices  or  regional  economy.  Finally, 
employee  surveys  should  be  carried  out  to  spot  changes  in  mode  and  parking  location.  Such  surveys 
will  indicate  to  what  extent  pricing  may  have  reduced  solo  driving,  increased  carpool  and  transit  use 
or  shifted  commuters  to  new  parking  locations.  By  asking  those  who  have  switched  modes  about 
their  prior  mode,  the  survey  also  should  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  program  is  drawing 
carpool  users  from  transit,  walking  and  cycling  as  opposed  to  solo  driving. 
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PARKING  PRICING  STRATEGIES 


MODIFY/CASH  OUT 
EMPLOYER  PARKING  SUBSIDIES 


Definition:  End  or  reduce  employer  subsidy  of  employee  parking,  or  provide 
employees  with  the  cash  equivalent  of  the  subsidy. 


A.  PLANNING 

How  It  Works:  Employers  often  subsidize  employee  parking  in  one  of  two  ways.  They  may  own 
surface  or  garage  parking  which  employees  use  at  no  charge,  or  they  may  lease  parking  on-  or  off- 
site  and  provide  the  space  to  employees  for  fi"ee  or  at  a  discount  relative  to  the  lease  rate  or  market 
value.  Such  subsidized  parking  encourages  employees  auto  use.  In  either  case,  those  who  drive 
alone  get  a  benefit~a  free  parking  space-that  employees  who  rideshare,  use  transit,  walk,  or  bike 
cannot  get. 

Employers  can  alter  this  policy  in  one  of  two  ways.  One  is  a  '"cold  turkey"  approach  where  employ- 
ers simply  stop  subsidizing  parking  or  reduce  the  subsidy  substantially.  The  other  approach  is  to 
provide  an  option  to  the  subsidy  in  the  form  of  cash.  Under  the  "cash  out,"  employers  offer  subsi- 
dized employees  a  choice  of  continuing  to  accept  subsidized  parking  or  taking  the  cash  equivalent  of 
the  subsidy.  The  rationale  for  the  cash  out  is  some  employees  receiving  free  or  subsidized  parking 
may  prefer  to  "pocket"  the  cash  and  take  transit  or  carpools  to  work. 

Most  Applicable  Contexts:  Can  be  implemented  by  either  the  private  or  public  sector  in  off-street 
lots  and  garages.  Attacking  employee  parking  subsidies  is  applicable  in  areas  with  parking  pricing; 
with  high  proportions  of  highly  subsidized  parkers;  where  parking  is  costly  to  build,  own  or  lease; 
where  the  parking  supply  is  well  utilized  or  allocated  by  wait  list,  while  at  the  same  time  there  are 
pressing  needs  to  reduce  traffic  and  associated  pollution  problems.  Generally,  then,  applies  in  more 
dense  urban  areas  with  an  existing  market  in  parking. 

The  "cash  out"  is  especially  appropriate  where  employers  lease  parking  for  employees.  It  is  easier 
for  employers  to  reduce  their  supply  of  lease  versus  owned  parking  as  they  cash  out  employees.  In 
the  only  state  law  on  cash  out,  California  requires  employers  to  offer  the  cash  out  option,  provided 
the  employer  can  reduce  parking  lease  costs  as  the  cash  out  is  paid  (the  need  for  parking  is  reduced 
as  some  employees  accept  the  cash  out  and  park  elsewhere  or  turn  to  transit  and  ridesharing,  at  least 
part  of  the  time).  Employers  with  owned  parking  also  might  be  able  to  implement  the  cash  out  at  no 
net  loss,  assuming  they  can  rent  out  space  freed  up  by  employees  taking  the  cash  out.  The  cash  out 
also  has  more  potential  at  employment  sites  with  high  proportions  of  lower  paid  employees  since  it 
is  taxable  as  income  to  employees  and  therefore  more  attractive  to  those  in  lower  rather  than  upper 
income  brackets. 
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As  with  any  measure  intended  to  influence  parking  rates  charged  to  commuters  and  long  term 
parkers,  other  variables  favoring  application  of  the  measure  are: 

•  Competing  parking  supplies  (other  private,  public,  commercial)  are  well  utilized  and 
priced,  thereby  limiting  opportunities  for  solo  drivers  to  simply  shift  parking  locations. 

•  Transit  capacity  is  frequent  and  not  saturated,  or  is  soon  to  be  improved,  offering  a  good 
alternative  for  drivers  affected. 

•  Uncontrolled  supplies  (streets,  vacant  land,  neighborhoods)  are  at  a  minimum  or  new 
controls  and  or  enforcement  are  planned. 

Examples:  Several  government  and  private  employers  have  implemented  employee  parking  pricing 
programs: 

•  The  U.S.  Federal  Government  charged  employees  for  parking  at  selected  federal  facilities, 
reversing  a  previous  policy  of  free  parking. 

•  The  Federal  Government  of  Ottawa  charged  near  market  price  for  employee  parking  in 
Ottawa  to  encourage  carpooling  and  transit  use. 

•  Commuter  Computer  in  Los  Angeles  phased  out  free  employee  parking  over  a  two  year 
period,  except  for  employees  using  their  cars  at  work.  The  company  offered  free  parking 
for  carpoolers. 

•  Several  other  public  and  private  employers  have  ended  free  or  below  market  parking 
pricing  while  offering  discount  carpool  parking,  preferential  parking  location,  transit  passes 
or  travel  allowances.  They  include  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  Pacific  Northwest 
Bell  (now  US  West),  CH2M  HILL,  Twentieth  Century  and  Bellevue  City  Hall. 

Overall,  however,  a  small  proportion  of  employers  appear  to  have  increased  charges  for  solo  drivers 
or  implemented  cash  out  of  parking  subsidies.  As  previously  noted,  a  survey  of  Los  Angeles 
employers  finds  less  than  four  percent  of  the  work  sites  introduced  parking  pricing  as  a  strategy  to 
encourage  ridesharing'.  A  recent  study  of  California  cash  out  legislation  finds  "many  employers 
have  not  yet  implemented  the  law,"  apparently  because  employers  who  offer  the  cash  out  are  unable 
to  offer  tax  exempt  parking  to  employees,  as  is  possible  if  parking  for  employees  is  not  cashed  out-. 

Keys  to  Effectiveness:  The  effectiveness  of  employer  parking  pricing  and  subsidy  reduction  in 
reducing  solo  driving  depends  on: 

•  Proportion  of  employees  receiving  subsidized  parking 

•  Current  pricing  levels  and  changes  in  the  price  level 

•  The  attractiveness  of  travel  and  parking  alternatives 

Where  there  are  large  proportions  of  employees  subsidized  for  parking,  ending  or  cashing  out  the 
subsidy  could  be  very  effective  in  reducing  auto  use.  For  example,  one  study  of  Los  Angeles 
commuters  estimates  the  cash  out  might  reduce  solo  driving  by  as  much  as  24  percent".  Current 
price  levels  and  the  degree  of  subsidy  are  other  considerations.  Where  employees  already  pay  some 
proportion  of  parking  costs  and  where  the  price  of  parking  is  relatively  high,  increasing  the  price 
such  employees  pay  (by  "cold  turkey"  or  "cash  out")  by  a  certain  percent  will  have  more  effect  than 
increasing  a  relatively  low  price  by  the  same  percenf.  Finally,  much  depends  on  how  attractive  are 
other  parking  and  travel  options.  For  example,  ending  or  cashing  out  employee  parking  subsides 
simply  may  shift  many  employees  from  expensive  garage  parking  to  low  cost  surface  lots  if  such 
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parking  is  readily  available.  Without  a  low  cost  alternative  parking  supply  and  with  plentiful  transit 
capacity,  more  may  shift  to  transit. 

Ejfectiveness  Experience:  There  are  several  documented  cases  of  significant  declines  in  solo  driving 
and  trip  making  resulting  from  employers  imposing  parking  pricing,  or  removing  employee  parking 
subsidies,  whether  alone  or  in  combination  with  alternative  mode  programs; 

•  U.S.  Federal  Government:  The  federal  government  charged  employees  for  parking  at 
selected  federal  facilities,  reversing  a  previous  policy  of  free  parking.  Rates  were  changed 
from  mostly  free  to  one-half  the  rates  at  nearby  commercial  lots.  The  reduction  in  the 
number  of  autos  commuting  ranged  from  one  to  10  percent  in  central  city  areas,  and 
between  two  and  four  percent  in  suburban  locations\ 

•  Federal  Government  of  Ottawa:  The  federal  government  began  charging  near  market  price 
for  employee  parking  in  Ottawa.  Solo  driving  decreased  by  20  percent  (from  35  percent  to  28 
percent  of  employees),  with  large  shifts  to  transit  even  among  higher  income  employees". 

•  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission:  Began  charging  market  rates  for  parking  ($60  per 
month  in  its  garage  and  S30  per  month  at  surface  lots)  in  combination  with  guaranteed 
parking  spaces  for  carpoolers  in  the  garage  (no  discount  parking)  and  enforcement  of 
parking  restrictions  on  street  near  the  building.  Solo  driving  declined  22  percent  compared 
to  before  pricing,  from  54  percent  to  42  percent.  The  42  percent  solo  share  is  about  40 
percent  below  solo  shares  of  other  employers  in  the  area\ 

•  Commuter  Computer:  This  Los  Angeles  company  dropped  the  drive  alone  share  from  42 
percent  to  8  percent  by  eliminating  free  parking*. 

•  Bellevue  City  Hall:  The  long  standing  City  sponsored  rideshare  and  fleet  ridesharing 
program  had  little  effect  on  solo  driving  before  parking  pricing.  When  the  City  began 
charging  $30  per  month  for  employee  parking  where  previously  parking  was  free,  solo 
driving  dropped  17  percent'. 

•  Cash  Outs:  The  Sacremento  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sierra  Research  of  Sacramento,  and 
City  of  West  Hollywood  reduced  solo  driving  between  16%  and  23%  by  offering  cash 
allowances  to  employers  who  gave  up  parking'". 

Compliance  with  Ordinances,  Codes:  Trip  reduction  ordinances  or  air  qualit\'  regulations  sometimes 
encourage  attention  to  modifying  employer  parking  subsidies  to  employees.  Developers  sometimes 
are  required  to  implement  some  form  of  pricing  for  employee  parking  through  developer  agree- 
ments. Cash  Out  legislation  may  be  implemented  by  local  or  state  ordinance. 


B.  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Human  resources  are  needed  for  several  functions.  If  parking  collection  or  attendant  personnel 
already  are  present,  ending  employee  free  or  discount  parking  or  cashing  it  out  will  not  impose 
significant  new  administrative  burdens.  However,  where  such  personnel  are  not  present,  then  a  new 
parking  attendant  may  be  needed  for  collections  at  gates  or  to  enforce  meters  or  permits.  Personnel 
time  also  is  needed  to  determine  eligibility  and  certify  legitimate  carpoolers  for  pricing  discounts, 
presuming  rideshare  patrons  will  be  offered  discounts  under  new  pricing  schemes.  Under  a  cash  out 
approach,  some  personnel  time  is  needed  to  keep  records  of  employees  receiving  the  cash  out  (it  is 
taxable  under  current  law).  Finally,  personnel  time  is  needed  to  make  program  modifications  and 
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evaluate  the  program.  As  stated  in  previous  sections,  where  an  employer  has  an  assigned  Transporta- 
tion Coordinator,  this  person  can  carry  out  most  if  not  all  the  necessary  functions.  In  such  cases. 
Coordinators  can  spot  check  permit  holders  to  insure  legitimate  ridesharing  (if  a  preferential  carpool 
parking  program  is  part  of  the  parking  pricing  package).  They  also  can  track  overall  program 
effectiveness  through  regular  employee  transportation  surveys. 


C.  ADMINISTRATION 

Policy:  Employers  can  be  encouraged  to  reduce  or  eliminate  parking  subsidies  through  travel 
demand  management  ordinances.  Cash  out  policies  may  be  implemented  by  employers  on  their  own 
or  may  be  required  or  encouraged  by  the  public  sector  by  state  or  local  legislation. 

Fee  Collection:  Parking  charges  are  collected  through  parking  attendants  at  gates  or  by  meters  or 
permits.  See  Physical  Facilities  section  for  more  information  on  collection  mechanisms.  Cash  out  is 
paid  to  employees  through  payroll  or  separate  travel  allowance. 

Eligibility:  Eligibility  criteria  for  removal  or  cash  out  of  subsidized  parking  are  an  important 
consideration.  At  the  employer  level,  it  may  be  best  to  make  some  employees  eligible  for  revised 
parking  pricing  policies  or  cash  out  while  exempting  others.  For  example,  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Charge  Parking  and  Travel  Allowance  Program  (not  a  true  cash  out,  but  instructive  nevertheless) 
excludes  Judges  and  Commissioners  of  the  Municipal  or  Superior  court;  employees  assigned  to 
double  shift  operations;  all  "mileage  permittees"  (those  using  personal  cars  as  a  condition  of  work); 
employees  who  begin  work  on  a  regular  shift  beginning  before  6:00  a.m.  or  after  2:00  p.m.;  and 
rotational  shift  employees  in  the  Sheriffs  Department.  Where  employers  perceive  a  conflict  between 
cashing  out  employees  and  policies  providing  for  use  of  personal  vehicles  as  a  condition  of  work, 
one  approach  might  be  to  follow  the  Los  Angeles  County  example  and  simply  exclude  fi"om  the 
program  employees  using  personal  vehicles  as  a  condition  of  work. 

At  the  locality  level,  a  cash  out  ordinance  might  exempt  employers  from  ordinance  requirements 
until  expiration  of  collective  bargaining  agreements  binding  employers  to  provide  subsidized 
parking.  The  ordinance  should  not  conflict  with  or  supersede  employer  obligation  under  any  such 
agreement.  Exemption  also  is  needed  to  account  for  certain  parking  lease  provisions.  Under  the  cash 
out,  employers  might  be  exempted  whose  current  parking  leases  prevent  reductions  in  the  number  of 
stalls  without  penalty.  The  exemption  should  run  only  until  expiration  of  the  lease.  The  cash  out  also 
might  exempt  owned  parking  spaces,  if  the  owned  parking  issues  proves  a  barrier  to  the  political 
feasibility  of  a  cash  out  ordinance.  Another  option  might  be  to  exempt  only  those  owners  who  can 
demonstrate  significant  financial  penalty  resulting  from  inability  to  utilize  parking  freed  up  under 
the  cash  out. 

If  discount  parking  for  carpooling  is  part  of  the  parking  pricing  program,  then  all  the  eligibility 
issues  discussed  in  previous  sections  apply.  Will  a  carpool  be  set  at  two  or  more  or  three  or  more 
persons?  Will  carpoolers  be  required  to  arrive  in  the  parking  facility  with  members  or  are  drop  offs 
allowed?  Will  eligibility  hinge  on  a  minimum  number  of  days  per  week  of  carpooling? 

Reporting:  If  the  jurisdiction  has  a  travel  demand  management  ordinance,  an  employer  may  be 
bound  to  report  regularly  on  the  number  of  solo  drivers  and  carpoolers.  If  not,  it  still  is  advis- 
able to  keep  careful  records  of  employee  commute  mode  to  facilitate  evaluation  and  support 
voluntary  reporting  to  the  jurisdiction,  other  employers  or  local  Transportation  Management 
Associations. 
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Under  a  cash  out  ordinance,  localities  may  require  an  annual  report  from  employers  on  numbers  of 
employees  receiving  the  cash  out  and  types  of  postings  or  other  information  provided  to  employees 
to  notify  them  of  the  ordinance. 

Policy  Coordination:  Given  the  potential  effectiveness  of  subsidy  removal  or  cash  out.  collateral 
policies  and  programs  may  be  important  to  consider,  including; 

•  Increased  transit  and  carpool  services 

•  Preferential  parking  for  residents  in  nearby  neighborhoods 

•  Set  aside  or  validated  parking  for  shoppers 

•  New  timed  and  metered  zones  around  the  priced  employment  sites 

•  Strong  enforcement  of  timed  parking  and  against  meter  feeding 

If  employers  couple  subsidy  reduction  or  cash  out  with  discount  carpool  parking,  they  should 
coordinate  with  discount  carpool  parking  policies  adopted  by  local  jurisdictions.  As  stated  in 
previous  chapters,  some  jurisdictions  may  encourage  carpooling  at  public  lots  or  employment  sites 
through  discount  or  free  parking.  It  may  be  wise  to  be  consistent  with  public  policy  on  eligibility  and 
other  matters  especially  where  an  employer's  parking  facilities  are  close  to  such  public  lots.  An 
employer  preferential  parking  program  which  is  less  attractive  than  the  preferential  program  at 
nearby  city  or  countv'  parking  open  to  the  public  will  detract  from  use  of  the  employer's  program. 

Finally,  employers  need  to  coordinate  parking  subsidy  reduction  or  cash  out  with  labor  union 
policies  and  agreements.  'Where  parking  privileges  have  been  negotiated  as  a  formal  benefit  between 
labor  and  management,  the  cash  out  probably  will  require  negotiations.  Unions  may  or  may  not 
resist  the  cash  out  depending  on  the  package  of  wages  and  benefits  under  negotiations  at  the  time 
cash  out  options  are  brought  up.  One  point  of  contention  might  be  that  the  cash  out  is  a  benefit  to 
only  one  segment  of  employees,  those  eligible  for  parking  privileges.  Union  representatives  may 
push  for  a  broader  based  benefit,  such  as  the  travel  allowance  applying  to  all  employees. 

Cost/Revenues:  Usually,  there  is  minimal  cost  in  implementing  subsidy  reduction  or  cash  out  at 
employment  sites  where  parking  pricing  already  is  in  place.  Costs  for  changes  in  notices  and 
accounting  operations  are  minimal.  However,  if  pricing  is  entirely  new  to  the  site,  new  gated 
systems  are  needed  for  parking  garages  and  costs  increase.  As  provided  in  a  previous  chapter,  card 
access  control  systems  cost  between  $6,000  and  S7,000  per  lane,  with  cashier  systems  at  about 
$10,000  per  lane  for  entrances  and  about  $25,000  per  exit  lane.  If  garages  or  surface  lots  are  fitted 
with  meters,  these  cost  between  $250  and  $400  installed.  Electronic  boxes  are  available  for  control- 
ling large  numbers  of  spaces.  Units  accepting  coins,  bills  and  credit  cards  cost  about  $20,000 
(excluding  installation).  If  hang  tag  permits  are  used,  costs  are  up  to  $3  per  tag.  New  electronic  tags 
(debit  cards)  are  available  which  cost  about  $30  per  unit. 

Costs  also  depend  on  whether  siibsidy  reduction  or  cash  out  are  accompanied  by  discount  carpool 
policies.  As  mentioned  in  previous  chapters,  the  ease  of  monitoring  carpool  discounts  depends  on 
whether  there  already  are  parking  attendants  managing  garage  or  lot  parking.  The  employer  or 
building  management  must  either  check  for  carpool  permits  or  monitor  occupancy  as  vehicles  arrive 
in  lots  and  garages.  If  parking  collection  or  attendant  personnel  already  are  present,  the  added  cost 
of  monitoring  carpoolers  will  be  small.  However,  where  there  are  no  such  personnel,  a  transporta- 
tion or  parking  coordinator  must  be  designated  to  spot  check  carpool  parking. 

Costs  shift  under  subsidy  reduction  and  cash  out  programs.  Where  employers  subsidize  the  parking 
of  employees,  ending  the  subsidy  will  reduce  the  employer  outlay  on  parking  costs,  but  impose  a 
new  cost  on  employees.  Where  the  employer  substitutes  a  cash  allowance  for  the  parking  subsidy, 
there  may  be  no  net  cost  to  employers  since  employees  getting  the  subsidized  parking  instead  get  the 
equivalent  in  cash.  However,  employees  not  subsidized  for  parking  may  also  demand  the  cash  travel 
allowance,  in  which  case  the  employer  outlay  may  go  up.  Employees  receiving  the  cash  allowance 
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may  or  may  not  perceive  any  added  cost,  depending  on  the  value  of  the  parking  subsidy  relative  to 
the  allowance.  Upper  income  employees  may  value  parking  subsidies  very  highly  compared  to  the 
cash  equivalent,  as  the  travel  allowance  is  taxable  and  subsidized  parking  is  not.  Of  course,  any 
employees  previously  not  receiving  the  parking  subsidy  (e.g.  transit  users,  walkers  and  drop  offs) 
who  receive  a  new  cash  allowance  are  better  off  than  previously. 

In  the  long  term,  to  the  extent  employee  parking  demand  is  reduced  through  parking  subsidy 
reduction  or  cash  out,  developers  will  save  by  reducing  the  amount  of  garage  and  parking  lot  space 
necessary  to  service  commuters.  As  an  illustration,  suppose  the  developer  is  allowed  to  build  1,000 
fewer  surface  spaces  around  an  office  building  because  of  reduced  commuter  parking  demand.  As 
previously  indicated,  a  developer  building  1,000  fewer  surface  spaces  around  an  office  building 
might  enjoy  amortized  annual  savings  of  about  $95,500  per  year,  assuming  a  30  year  time  period 
and  10  percent  discount  rate.  Operations  and  maintenance  savings  might  be  SI 00  per  space  per  year, 
for  a  total  savings  of  $100,000. 


g  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 

Entrance/ Exit  Systems:  The  strategy  requires  no  addition  to  or  change  in  entrance/exit  systems. 

Permits/Stickers:  No  permits  or  stickers  are  required  to  implement  the  cash  out.  However,  rideshare 
patrons  would  display  special  discount  tags,  if  discount  parking  is  offered  as  part  of  the  cash  out  program. 

Signs/Information:  Information  signs  might  be  added  to  inform  parkers  of  the  cash  out  option.  If 
carpools  are  offered  both  price  discounts  and  preferential  close-in  parking  as  part  of  the  cash  out, 
then  carpool  stalls  must  be  signed. 

Stall  Layouts:  No  changes  are  required. 

Security/Enforcement:  This  strategy  requires  no  additional  security  systems  or  hardware.  However, 
additional  enforcement  is  needed  to  enforce  preferential  carpool  parking.  See  discussion  below  on 
Monitoring  and  Evaluation. 


E.  MONITORING  AND  EVALUATION 

Monitoring:  Employers-should  monitor  the  proportion  of  parkers  and  users  of  the  cash  out  under 
subsidy  reduction  or  cash  out  approaches.  It  also  is  important  for  employers  to  monitor  any  excep- 
tions to  the  subsidy  reduction  or  cash  out  program.  For  example,  if  those  with  personal  car  use 
assignments  as  a  work  condition  are  exempted,  it  is  probable  requests  for  personal  car  use  may  well 
increase.  Thus,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  tighten  the  approval  process  for  personal  car  use  at  the  same 
time  a  cash  out  is  implemented.  For  example,  Los  Angeles  County  requires  "mileage  permittee" 
approval  by  not  only  department  heads  but  the  Auditor  Controller  as  a  way  to  discourage  abuse  of 
the  policy. 

If  discount  carpool  parking  is  offered  as  part  of  the  subsidy  reduction  program,  then  it  is  important 
to  monitor  the  privilege  for  abuse.  The  best  preventive  measure  is  simply  to  require  carpoolers  to 
arrive  together  to  be  eligible  for  discount  parking.  In  this  way,  spot  checks  can  determine  compli- 
ance immediately.  If  drop  off  is  allowed,  enforcement  is  much  more  difficult.  In  this  case,  it  is 
necessary  to  call  poolers  periodically  in  an  effort  to  determine  if  residence  or  work  times  have 
changed  and  whether  they  are  still  carpooling.  Such  checks  are  not  a  full  proof  deterrent  to  deter- 
mined abusers  but  can  cut  down  the  rate  of  abuse. 
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The  public  sector  incurs  a  monitoring  task  under  a  cash  out  ordinance.  A  state  or  locality'  enforcing 
the  ordinance  must  carr>'  out  spot  checks  or  require  an  annual  report  to  the  regulating  organization. 
Monitoring  also  entails  a  periodic  check  of  parking  market  rates  and  cash  out  subsidies  paid  relative 
to  market  rate.  Public  jurisdictions  also  might  be  wise  to  check  mode  shares  of  commuters  periodi- 
cally at  selected  employers  under  the  cash  out;  parking  utilization  and  turnover  at  priced  facilities 
and  at  nearby  facilities  and  streets;  and  parking  violations  and  meter  feeding. 

Evaluation:  Program  managers  for  the  parking  and  travel  demand  management  program  can  track 
overall  program  effectiveness  through  regular  employee  transportation  surveys.  An  effective 
program  will  show  a  decline  in  solo  driving  and  increase  in  transit  and  rideshare  use.  presuming 
other  possible  causes  of  such  declines  can  be  ruled  out  (e.g.  changes  in  gasoline  prices).  By  asking 
those  who  have  switched  modes  about  their  prior  mode,  the  survey  also  should  determine  the  degree 
to  which  the  program  is  drawing  carpool  users  from  transit,  walking  and  cycling  as  opposed  to  solo 
driving. 
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ON-STREET  PRICING 


Definition:  Discourages  long  term  parking  on-street  through  meters  or  priced 
permits:  encourages  car  and  vanpooling  by  providing  fi-ee  or  discount  parking 
on-street  in  priced  zones. 


A.  PLANNING 

How  It  Works:  For  pricing,  meters  or  permits  are  required  for  parking  on-street.  To  discourage  long 
term  parkers,  meter  rates  might  be  set  to  escalate  over  time,  discouraging  long  term  parking.  New 
electronic  meters  allow  variable  rates,  progressively  more  expensive  for  each  additional  hour.  Where 
long  term  parkers  feed  meters  in  violation  of  posted  time  limits,  enforcers  chalk  tires  and/or  note 
license  plate  numbers  to  enforce  time  limits.  New  hand  held  electronic  devices  allow  enforcers  to 
spot  vehicles  with  large  numbers  of  unpaid  violations.  Some  jurisdictions  "boof"  and  tow  such 
vehicles  so  they  cannot  be  driven  until  fmes  are  paid.  For  carpool  preference,  authorized  vehicles 
displaying  a  permit  are  allowed  to  park  at  certain  meters  (usually  long  term)  without  paying.  No 
parking  times  (e.g.  4-6  p.m.)  must  be  observed.  No  spaces  are  guaranteed.  There  is  a  charge  for 
preferential  permits.  Carpool  meters  are  selected  where  long  term  parking  will  not  impede  traffic 
flow  or  use  spaces  supporting  commercial  activity. 

Most  Applicable  Contexts:  Preferential  parking  for  desirable  modes  is  most  applicable  in  existing 
metered  zones  within  walking  distance  of  employment  sites,  especially  where  tight  and/or  expensive 
off-street  parking  provides  an  incentive  to  commuters  to  park  on-street.  Escalating  rates  at  parking 
meters,  time  limits  and  strict  enforcement  apply  where  commuters  feed  meters  and/or  shuffle  cars  to 
avoid  meter  zonae  time  limit  regulations. 

Because  on-street  pricing  also  encourages  greater  turnover,  it  is  applicable  to  areas  where  businesses 
desire  more  customers  willing  to  pay  to  park  rather  than  those  only  willing  to  park  for  fi-ee'. 

Examples:  On-street  meters  are  very  common  in  U.S.  cities,  though  permits  or  debit  cards  are  less 
common.  There  is  very  little  use  of  on-street  preferential  parking  for  carpoolers  or  escalating  meter 
rates,  but  more  use  of  strict  enforcement.  Examples  of  on-street  carpool  parking  programs  are  in 
cities  named  below.  Aggressive  and  strict  enforcement  programs  combining  plentiful  enforcement, 
towing  and  booting  are  documented  in  Boston,  Washington  D.C.,  San  Francisco,  Colorado  Springs 
and  Billings,  Montana-. 

Keys  to  Effectiveness:  As  with  off-street  preferential  parking  for  encouraging  ridesharing  or  clean 
vehicle  parking,  all  depends  on  the  relative  attractiveness  of  preferential  parking.  For  example, 
preferential  meters  close  to  building  entrances  will  provide  a  shorter  walk  and  possibly  a  sense  of 
enhanced  security  compared  to  walking  fi"om  a  couple  of  blocks  away.  Effectiveness  may  be  blunted 
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in  areas  where  transit  use  is  substantial,  as  preferential  parking  may  encourage  some  switching  from 
transit  to  carpooling. 

On-street  pricing  and  strict  enforcement  against  meter  feeding  serve  as  support  strategies  for  other 
programs  aimed  at  reducing  auto  use.  For  example,  they  support  both  restraints  on  the  supply  of  off- 
street  parking  (e.g.  reduced^minimum  requirements,  maximum  requirements  and  caps  on  areawide 
supplies)  as  well  as  parking  pricing  measures  (e.g.  increased  parking  pricing  for  commuters, 
removal  or  cash  out  of  employer  parking  subsidies,  parking  taxes).  In  short,  these  strategies  support 
any  program  attempting  to  shift  commuters  away  from  solo  driving  by  minimizing  commuter 
"spillover"  onto  streets  intended  for  shoppers  or  residents. 

Effectiveness  Experience:  There  are  few  evaluations  of  on-street  preferential  parking  programs: 

•  A  Portland  program  allowing  carpool  parking  at  street  meters  found  about  40  percent  of  the 
users  were  previous  carpoolers,  and  29  percent  were  former  bus  riders  among  the  approxi- 
mately 950  people  using  the  program'. 

•  In  Seattle,  193  carpools  were  certified  for  the  program  as  of  1984,  but  no  prior  mode  was 
documented''. 

•  Other  evaluations  of  off-street  preferential  parking  programs  (see  chapters  on  Preferential 
Parking  under  Supply  Strategies  and  chapter  on  Occupancy  Pricing  under  Pricing  Strate- 
gies) indicate  mixed  effectiveness  of  the  strategy,  with  some  successes  and  failures.  Very 
probably,  all  depends  on  the  specific  site,  commuter  population  and  incentive  structure. 

There  have  been  evaluations  of  how  increased  enforcement  stems  violations  of  on-street  regulations, 
including  unpaid  and  over-stays  at  meters.  Presumably  such  enforcement  encourages  more  use  off- 
street  parking  and,  where  such  parking  is  tight  and  expensive,  more  use  transit  and  carpools.  Case 
studies  of  increased  enforcement  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  showed  dramatic 
increases  in  ticketing  and  reduced  parking  violations.  The  result  was  a  drop  in  parking  violations,  a 
drop  in  long  term  parking  (presumably  by  at  least  some  commuters)  and  an  increase  in  short  term 
parking  (presumably  mostly  shoppe^s)^  See  discussion  under  the  section,  Timed  Curb  Zones. 

Violation  of  meters  can  be  a  significant  problem  in  some  cities.  One  study  of  parking  at  meters  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  found  60  percent  of  vehicles  parked  at  meters  were  in  violation  of  both  the 
required  fee  and  legal  time  limit"". 

Compliance  with  Ordinances,  Codes:  On-street  meter  rates  are  set  by  municipal  policy,  administra- 
tive action  or  action  of  parking  commissions.  Enforcement  policies  and  procedures  must  be  in 
compliance  with  certain  adopted  ordinances,  fee  schedules,  personnel  policies  and  adjudication 
procedures.  See  section  on  Administration. 


R  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

As  with  regulation  of  on-street  timed  parking,  localities  require  human  resources  to  administer, 
operate  and  enforce  regulation.  Increasingly,  localities  are  turning  to  contracting  of  enforcement 
functions  so  that  administration  focuses  more  on  contract  management  than  direct  provision  of 


Where  localities  administer  their  own  programs,  human  resources  must  be  allocated  to  several 
important  operational  and  administrative  systems.  Some  include  constant  staff  training  to  minimize 
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erroneous  or  inconsistent  enforcement;  towing  and  booting  procedures;  impound  vehicle  proce- 
dures; public  information;  and  adjudication,  whether  carried  out  by  locality  criminal  courts  or  traffic 
departments.  Such  a  system  must  quickly  hear  and  decide  cases,  minimize  wait  time  and  not 
overburden  the  judicial  system^  Many  jurisdictions  have  decriminalized  parking  violations.  thereb\' 
removing  them  from  the  criminal  court  to  an  administrative  adjudication'. 

For  on-street  preferential  carpool  parking  programs,  a  department  must  be  designated  to  carry  out 
the  program.  In  Portland  and  Seattle,  traffic  engineering  and  transportation  departments  are  respon- 
sible for  designating  eligible  areas,  while  the  regional  rideshare  agency  certifies  eligible  rideshare 
patrons,  sells  permits  and  promotes  the  program.  Cit\'  enforcement  personnel  issue  citations. 


C.  ADMINISTRATION 

Policy:  Parking  ordinances  establish  meter  zones,  regulations  and  penalties  against  violation. 
Localities  may  require  a  new  ordinance  or  revision  in  current  parking  ordinances  to  establish 
preferential  parking  at  meters,  new  escalating  rates  at  meters  and  associated  fine  structures.  Ordi- 
nances or  charters  also  establish  department  responsibility  as  to  police  versus  civilian  duties  and 
legal  authority  for  administrative  adjudication,  if  needed.  Increased  enforcement  or  fines  generally 
do  not  require  new  ordinances,  though  authority  to  "boot"  vehicles  may  require  amendments  to 
existing  ordinances  and  regulatory  codes. 

Enforcement  policy  must  be  balanced.  Lax  enforcement  will  encourage  parking  beyond  any  time 
limits  in  meter  zones  ("meter  feeding").  Strict  enforcement  will  encourage  more  compliance. 
However,  there  are  two  problems  with  overly  strict  enforcement.  One.  it  risks  merchant  displeasure 
and  public  protest.  Two,  some  commuters  can  be  expected  to  feed  meters  or  "shuffle"  cars  within 
the  zone'".  The  City  of  Palo  Alto  is  considering  a  plan  to  attack  the  problem  of  shuffling.  The  city 
proposes  to  divide  downtown  into  four  zones,  prohibit  parking  in  any  one  zone  for  more  than  two 
hours  per  day  and  record  all  license  plates  by  hand-held  computers  to  spot  the  shufflers".  As  a 
general  rule  of  thumb,  an  enforcement  program  should  ensure  areas  with  on-street  parking  restric- 
tions are  enforced  at  least  three  times  per  day. 

Fee  Collection:  Meter  revenues  and  citation  fines  comprise  the  fee  sources  in  the  regulation  and 
enforcement  of  meter  parking.  For  areas  where  parking  meters  are  inappropriate  for  collecting  fees 
in  on-street  pricing  programs,  some  localities  have  turned  to  permits  or  debit  cards.  See  discussion 
below  under  Physical  Facilities. 

Fee  collection  from  enforcement  is  not  easily  accomplished.  Collection  rates  for  on-street  enforce- 
ment may  be  as  low  as  35  percent  or  less'-.  Accordingly,  some  states  now  put  holds  on  renewal  of 
vehicle  registration  until  delinquent  violations  are  paid. 

Reporting:  Departments  responsible  for  regulation  and  enforcement  of  on-street  meters  must  report 
to  decision  makers  on  a  number  of  procedural  and  performance  measures.  Some  measures  typically 
include  gross  and  net  revenues,  citations  issued  per  zone  per  year,  fine  collection  rates,  public 
complaint  volumes  and  service  level  measures  such  as  enforcer  passes  per  hour  or  day  in  regulated 
zones. 

Policy  Coordination:  On-street  pricing  should  be  coordinated  with  local  travel  demand  management 
and  parking  code  policies.  Strong  enforcement  of  street  regulations  can  encourage  commuters  to 
consider  travel  alternatives  promoted  by  travel  demand  management  programs.  Also,  on-street 
pricing  support  parking  supply  restrictions  such  as  maximums  and  caps,  again  insuring  commuters 
do  not  poach  retail  or  other  short  term  parking  areas  and  instead  give  strong  consideration  to  transit 
and  rideshare  alternatives. 
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Cost/ Revenues:  On-street  pricing  through  meters  generally  generates  net  revenues  for  a  locality.  For 
example,  a  recent  study  of  parking  meters  in  San  Francisco  showed  revenues  per  meter  of  $5 18 
(fiscal  year  91-92)  and  costs  of  $1 18,  including  maintenance,  counting,  and  annualized  capital. 
Thus,  in  this  case,  costs  are  only  23  percent  of  revenue.  The  gross  city  revenues  are  about  $10  million 
per  year  from  2 1 ,000  meters'". 

For  most  on-street  enforcement  programs,  citation  revenues  usually  exceed  enforcement  costs,  and 
may  be  used  to  support  a  variety  of  locality  services.  For  example,  parking  enforcers  wrote  2.6 
million  tickets  in  San  Francisco  in  1992,  with  fines  netting  $20  million  after  ticket  writing  costs. 
Revenues  go  into  the  City  general  fund'''. 

If  some  portion  of  revenues  were  dedicated  to  transportation  or  other  improvements  in  areas  where 
meters  are  located,  it  may  make  initiation  of  on-street  pricing  more  acceptable. 


D.  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 

Entrance/Exit  Systems:  No  entrance  or  exit  systems  are  associated 
with  this  strategy.  On-street  parking  usually  is  implemented  through 
parking  meters.  Meters  may  be  present  at  every  stall  or  one  master 
or  central  meter  may  serve  several  stalls.  Such  centralized  meters 
are  in  place  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  and  Aspen,  Colorado. 
Meters  are  located  mid  block  and  payment  options  include  coins, 
token  or  debit  cards. 


Permits/Stickers:  For  areas  where  parking  meters  are  inappropriate 
physical  facilities  for  collecting  fees  in  on-street  pricing  programs, 
some  localities  have  turned  to  permits  or  debit  cards.  Santa  Cruz 
County  has  operated  for  1 3  years  an  on-street  pricing  program  along 
nearly  4  miles  of  coastline  neighborhoods.  The  intent  is  to  reduce 
long  term  parking  by  beach  users  in  residential  areas.  Annual  and 
daily  permits  are  sold  from  vans  roving  the  area.  Residents  are 
allowed  two  free  permits.  Likewise,  the  City  of  Eugene,  Oregon  has 
for  1 2  years  regulated  parking  on  residential  streets  around  the 
University  of  Oregon  by  selling  permits  for  long  term  parking''.  Fort  Lauderdale  uses  pre-paid  debit 
cards  ("Parkulators")  looking  like  calculators  which  hang  on  rear  view  mirrors".  Some  cities  in 
Europe  and  England  regulate  all  on-street  parking  with  permits  instead  of  meters,  claiming  advan- 
tages in  reduced  capital  costs,  vandalism  and  the  prevention  of  parking  on  the  payment  of  the 
previous  parker". 

Signs/Information:  Signs  are  required  to  post  time  limits  and  regulations.  If  preferential  parking  is 
offered  to  carpoolers  at  meters,  signs  should  indicate  required  permits,  penalties  for  abuse  and  the 
administering  department. 

Stall  Layouts:  Where  on-street  meters  are  used,  priced  parking  sfreets  have  "tick  marks"  designating 
stalls.  Where  permits  are  required  or  payment  at  a  centralized  meter,  streets  may  or  may  not  have 
designated  stalls. 

Security/Enforcement:  On-street  priced  zones  require  enforcement  by  chalking  or  hand  held 
"ticketwriters."  "Boots''  also  may  be  needed  to  enforce  against  repeat  offenders. 
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E.  MONITORING  AND  EVALUATION 

Monitoring:  Tracking  use  of  on-street  carpool  stalls  is  the  most  critical  monitoring  issue  in  on-street 
pricing  strategies.  Monitoring  is  difficult  because  there  is  no  checkpoint  to  monitor  arrivals  as  with  off- 
street  facilities.  The  usual  approach  is  to  issue  monthly  permits  (e.g.  S15  per  month  in  Portland)  to 
eligible  carpoolers  who  fill  out  applications.  Spot  check  monitoring  determines  if  ineligibles  are 
poaching  stalls  and  whether  eligible  rideshare  patrons  are  continuing  to  pool.  In  Seattle,  an  employee 
of  the  rideshare  agency  randomly  checks  certified  carpoolers  by  telephone  to  see  if  they  still  qualify. 

It  is  very  rare  for  on-street  control  programs  to  be  monitored  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  traffic  manage- 
ment purposes.  Usually,  monitoring  focuses  on  gross  meter  revenues,  citation  volumes  and  payment 
levels,  enforcement  personnel  services  and  public  complaints.  Occasionally,  programs  are  examined 
for  their  effects  on  parking  duration  and  turnover  levels.  However,  it  should  be  possible  to  monitor  and 
evaluate  control  programs  where  they  are  instituted  in  part  to  support  travel  demand  management 
efforts.  By  evaluating  trends  in  violation  rates,  citations,  parking  duration  and  shuffling  in  areas  close 
to  employment  centers  with  travel  demand  management  programs,  it  should  be  possible  to  gauge  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  parking  enforcement  in  discouraging  long  term  parking. 
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